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ELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. |. 


enti 4 = = : 
lemn hours has uttered as its com yn the world | seamen's . He was a sailor-boy himself, and at | have-seen thei! streaming, bathing his face, when,his 
mn hours mentary ut apostle -boy 
of actions, these he shall, receive and impart, And | twenty years old was unable to read... He rosejin his words breathed the very spirit of joy, and every tone of 
limbs . aan OF whatsover new verdict Reason from her invioluble seat | calling, and at length kecame full of some religious con- | his voice was full of exhilaration. ‘His pathos, shed in 
and dhe — il pronounces on the passing men and events of to-day, | victions which he longed to express. He has found a thoughts and tones so fleeting as to be gond like light- 
WESTERN TRAVEL, this he shail hear and promulgate. These being his | mode of: ion, and is happy. He is one of the | ning, is the most awful of his powers, seen a 
who ne (Concluded.) ' functions, it becomes him to feel all confidence in him- | busiest and most cheerful of men; and, of all preachers | single clause of short sentence call/up an taneous 


on but through discivline, .4t has been a di-cipline ot 
elamity as well as of toil. As for the prospeet, it is to 
ail appearance very bright. Few persons are apparently 
placed so favourably for working: out such purposes in 
life, ‘The condition seems hard to find fault with; and | 
sto the spirit which is to work upon it—though, I dif. 
fer from some of the views of the thinker, and do. not 
sympathize with all of those tastes of the scholar which 
Jam capable of entering into—I own that I see no de- 
fect, and anticipate nothing short of triumph in the 
aruggle of Jife. 

Something may be learned of this thinker and his 
sims from a few passages of his address; though this is 
te last purpose, I doubt nvt, that he dreamed of his 
york being used for, He describes the nature of the 
geasion. “Our holyday has been, simply a friendly 
sign of the survival of the love of letters among a peo- 


les army ple too busy to give to letters any more.” His topic is 
tizen, Wm the American scholar, and he describes the influences 
doubtlesgm which contribute to form or modify him: the influence 

nia of Nature, the mind of the past, and action in li‘e. 
e had mf He concludes with a consideration of the duty of the 

scholur. 

nerchatfy “There goes in the world a notion that the scholar 
v, of this should be a recluse, a valetudinarian, as unfit for any 
m board handiwork or public labour as a penknife for an axe. 


The so-called ‘ practical men’ sneer at speculative men 
as if, because they speculate or see, they could do noth- 
ing, 1 have heard it said that the clergy—who are 
always, more universally than any other class, the 
scholars of their day—are addressed as women; that 
the rough spontaneous conversation of men they do not 
hear, but only incing and deluted speech. They 
are often virtually disfranchised ; and, indecd, there are 
advocates for their celibacy. As far as this is true of 


the studious classes, it is not just and wise. Action is 
) HUN-@ wits the scholar subordinste, but it is essential, With. 
ber only out it he is not yet man. Without itthought can never 


ripen into truth, While the world hangs before the 

y eye as a cloud of beauty, we cannot even see its beauty. 

f wo. Inaction is cowardice; but there can be no scholar 

gh sherl without the heroie mind. The preainble of thought, 

the transaction through which it passes from the uncon- 

he scious to the conscious, is action. Only so much do I 
her boat’ know as have lived2% 

time be “The mind now thinks, now acts, and each 

mbition.§ fit reproduces the other. When the artist has exhaust- 


ed his materials, when the fancy no longer paints, when 
thoughts are no longer. and books are 
weariness, he has always the resource to live. Charac- 
ter is higher than intéllect. Thinking is the function. 
Living is the funetionary. 

“The stream rétfehts to its source. A great soul 
will be strong to live as well as strong to think. Docs 
he lack organ or thédiam to impart hjs truths? He 
can still fall back on’ this elernental force of living them. 
This isa totul act, ‘Thinking is a partial act. Let 
the grandeur of justice shine in his affairs, Let the. 
beauty of affection cheer’ his lowly roof. Those ‘far 
from fame’ who dwell and act with him will feel . the 
force of his constitutivn in the doings and passages or 
the day better than it’can be measured by any public 
and designed display. ‘Time shall teach him that the 
scholar {loses no hour which the man lives. Herein 
he unfolds the sacred germe of his instinct screened 
from influence. What is lost in seemliness is gained 
in strength. Not out of those «n whom. systcins_ of 
education have exhausted their culture comes the help», 


vot half ful giant to destroy the old or to build the new, but wut 
ince. of unhandselicd savage nature, out ‘of terrible Druids 
tained Bersirkirs come at fast Alfred and Shakspearc. 
> comes hear, therefore, with joy whatever is beginning to, be 
rung t0 said of the dignity and necessity of labour te every 
an two citizen. ‘There is virtue yet in the hoe and the spade, 
1 boiler learned as well as for unlearned hands. And labour. 
re of 1 3 everywhere welcome; always we are inyited to work}. 
cabin =Mly be this limitation observed, that a man shall not, 
the ex. fr the sake of wider'activity, sacrifice any opinion, to 
injury. popular judgmenis and modes of action.” 
shed as - + « “They (the duties of the scholar) are such 
a hun. 2&8 become man thinking. They may all be comprised 
in self-trust. The office of the scholar is to cheer, to 

ression © ‘aise, and to guide men by showing them facts amid 
4 ie appearances. He plies the slow, unhonoured, and, un- 
at had Paid task of observation. Flamstead and Herschel, in 
their glazed observatory, may catalogue the stars with 
the praise of all men, and, the results being splendid. 

5 oper: td useful, honour is sure. But he, in his private ‘ob- 
ch the servatory, cataloguing obscure and nebulous stars of the 
on the = twman mind, which as yet no man has thought of as 
blown | *ach; watching days and months, sometimes, for -a 
says facts ; correcting still his old records; must relin- 
‘whow {_ ish display and immediate fame. In the long period 
of his preparation he must betray often an ignorance 

d and and shiftlessness in popular arts, incurring the disdain 
cabin, ofthe able who shoulder him aside, Long he ‘must 
every | = “ammer in his speech, often forego the living for the 
Na ff dead. Worse yet, he must accept, how often ! poverty, 
ast in- and solitude, For the *ease and pleasure of. treading 
d died the old road, accepting the fashions, the education, the 
religion of society, he takes the cross of making his 

isville own, and, of course, the self-accusation, the faint heart, 
ithout | the frequent uncertainty, and loss of time whicli aré the 
of his nettles and tangling vines in the way of the’ self-rély- 
3 one ing and self directed; and the state of virtual hostility 
Daniel in which he seems to stand to society, and especially to 
yanb educated society. For all this loss and scorn, what offset? 
He is to find consolation in exercising the highest func- 

amet tions of human nature. He is one who raises himself 
been fom privat iderations, and breathes and lives on pub- 
racer” lic and illustrious thoughts. He is the world’s eye. He is 
were the world’s heart. He is to resist the vulgar prosperity 
orter that retrogrades ever to barbarism, by preserving'and com- 
liam’ municating heroic sentiments, noble biographies melo- 


dious verse, and the conclusions of history, Whatsoever 
Srucles the human heart in all emergencies, in all so, 


self, and to defer never to the popular cry. He, and 


Such a course of life could pat. have. been. entered up- he only, knows the world. The world of any moment 


is the merest appearance. Some great decorum, some 
fetish of a government, some ephemeral trade, or war, 
or man, is cried up by half mankind and cried down 
by the other half, as if all depended on this particular 
up or down, The odds are that the whole question is 
not worth the poorest thought which the echolar has 
a in listening to the controversy. Let him not quit 
is belief that a popgun is a popgun, though the ayeient 
and honourable of the earth affirm it to be the crack of 
doom. In silence, in iness, in severe abstraction, 
Jet him hold by himself; observation to observation ; 
patient of neglect, patient of reproach, and bide his own 
time, happy enough if he can satisfy himself alone that 
this day he has seen something truly.” 
- “I read with joy some of the auspicious 
signs of the cuming days as they glimmer already 
through poetry and art, through philosophy and science, 
through church and state. One of these signs is the 
fact that the same movement which effeeted the eleva- 
tion of what was called the lowest class in the state, 
assumed in literature a very marked and as benign an 
aspect. Instead of the sublime and beautiful, the near, 
the low, the common was explored and poetized, That 
which had been negligently trodden under foot by those 
who were harnessing and provisioning themselves for 
long journeys into far countries, is suddenly found to 
be richer than all foreign parts. ‘The literature. of the 
poor, the feelings of the child, the philosophy of the 
street, the meaning of household life, are the topics of 
the time. Itis a great stride. It is a sign—is it not? 
—of new vigour, wien the extremities are made active, 
when currents of warm life run into the hands and 
feet, Iask not for the great, the remote, the roman- 
tie ; what is duing in Italy and Arabia ; what is Greek 
art or Provencal ininstrelsy ; 1 embrace the common, I 
explore and sit at the feet of the familiar, the low. Give 
me insight into to-day, and you may have .the antique 
and future worlds. What would we really know the 
meaning of? The meal in the firkin; the milk in the 
pan; the ballad in the street; the news of the boat; 
the glance of the eye; theAorm and the gait of the 
body ; show me the ultimate reason of these matters; 
show me the sumblime presence of the highest 
spiritual cause lurking, as always it does lurk, in these 
suburbs and extremities of nature ; let me see every 
trifle bristling with the polarity that ranges it instantly 
on an eternal law; and the shop, the plough, and the 


yand.poets sings and the world lies no longer a dull 
miscellany and lumber-room, but has form and order ; 
there is no trifle, there is no puzzle, but one design 
unites and animates the farthest pinnacle aud the lowest 
trench.” 
; - “Another sign of our times, also marked 
by an analogous political movement, is the new import 
ance given to the single person. Everything that tends 
to insulate the individual — to surround him with. bar- 
ries of natural respect, so that each man shall feel the 
world is his, and man shall treat with man as a sovereign 
state with a sovereign state—tends to true union as well 
as greatness. ‘I learned,’ said the melancioly. Pesta- 
lozzi,.* that no man in God’s wide earth is, either wil- 
JJingpor able to help any ether man.’ Help must come 
from the bosom alone. The scholar is that man who 
must take up into himself all the ability of the time, all 
the contributions of the past, all the hopes of the future 
He must be a university of knowledges. If there be one 
lesson more than another which should pierce his ear, it 1s, 
The world is nothing; the man is all; in yourself is the law 
ofallnaturc, and you know not yct how a glybule of sap 
ascends; in yourselfslumbers the whole of Reason; it is for 
know all; itis foryou todare all, Mr. President andyou to 


man belongs by all motives, by all prophecy, by all pre- 
paratign, to the American scholar. We have listened 


the American freeman is already suspected to be timid, 
imitative, tame. Public and private avarice make the 
air we breathe thick and fat. ‘The scholar is decent, 
indolent, complaisant. See already the tragic conse- 
quence. The mind of this country, taught to aiim at 
low objects, cats upon itself, There is no work for any 
but the decorous and the complaisant. 
the fairest promise, who begin life upon our shores, in- 
flated by the mountain winds, shined upon by all the 
stars of God, find the earth below not in unison with 
these; but are hindered from action by ‘the disgust 
which the principles on which business is managed in- 
spire, and turn drudges or die of disgust, some of them 
suicides, What is the remedy? ‘They did not yet 
see, and thousands of young men as hopeful now crow- 
ding to the barriers for the career do not yet sce, that 
df thesingle man plant himself indomitably on bis in- 
stincts, and there abide, the huge world will come round 
to him. Patience, patience; with the shades of all the 
good and great for company; and for solace, the per- 
apective of your own infinite life; and for work, the 
study and the communication of principles, the making 
those instincts prevalent, the conversion of the world. 
Is it not the chief disgrace in the world. not to be a 
unit ;,not to be reckoned one character; not te yield 
that. peculiar fruit which each man was created to bear, 
but to be reckoned in the gross, in the hundred,or the thou- 
sand of the party, the section to which we belong and our 
opinion predicted geopraphically, as the North or the 
South ? Not so, brothers and friends ; please God,our shail 
not be so. We will walk on our own feet ;. we will work 
with our own hands ; we will speak our own minds.” 
Of the last class of originals—those who are not only 
strong to form a purpose in life and fulfil it, but who 
are driven by pressure of circumstance to put forth their 
whole force for the control of other destiuies than their 
own— there is no more conspicuous example than 
Father Taylor, as he is called. In America there is no 
need to explain who Father Taylor is. He is known 


in England, but not extensively. _Fathrr Taylor is the 


leger referred to the like cause by which light nndulatee, 


+gentlemen, this confidence in the unsearched might of 


‘too long to the courtly muses of Europe. The spirit of 


Young men of 


living, probably the most eloquent to those whom his 
preaching suits. So it would appear from events. I 
heard him called a second homely Jeremy Taylor; 
and I certainly doubt whether Jeremy Taylor. himself 
could more absolutely sway the minds and ; hearts 
of the learned and pious of his day than. the’sea- 
men’s friend does those of his flock. He has a great 
advantage over other preachers in being able tu speak 
to his hearers from the ground of their common experi- 
ence ; in being able to uppeal to his own sealife. He 
can say, “ You have lodged with me in the forecastle; 
did you ever know me profane?” “ You have seen 
me land from along voyage. Where did I betake myself? 
Am not I a proof that a sealife need not be soiled with 
vice on land?” ll this gives him some power; but 
it would be little without the prodigious force which he 
carries in his magnificent intellect and earnest heart. 
A set of institutions is connected with the. Boston 
Port Society, whose agent Mr. Taylor is. There isthe 
Seamen’s Bethel, in North Square, where Mr. Taylor 
preaches ; a Reading-room, and a Nautical Scltool;)a 
Temperance Society, and the Bethel Union, the last 
being an association of seamen and masters of vessels 
for the purpose chiefly of settling disputes without liti- 
gation and scandal, promoting the just and kind treat- 
ment of seamen, watching over their rights. _ There is 
also a Clothing Society, the object of which is economy 
rather than charity; and a Savings’ Bank for seamen, 
the meritsof which are sufficiently indicated by thetitle: 
Father Taylor is the life and soul of all this. . Some 
help him liberally with the purse, and many ‘with head 
and hands; but he is the animating spirit of the whole 
His chapel is filled, from year’s end to year’s.end, with 
sailors. He has nosalary, and will not hear of one. He 
takes charge of all the poor connected with his chapel. 


class is more exposed to casualties than that of seamen; 
and, when a life is lost an entire helpless family. comes 


his ten thousand children, and all the woes aud faults 
ot a multitude are accumulated upon this hands; and yet 
he retains the charge of all his poor, though,he has no 
fixed income whatever. He docs it by putting his charge 
in the way of helping each other and themselves. He 
encourages sobriety and economy in all their habits, and 


attempt to give an idea of. He uses the utmost open. 


the geamen ahoest: exclusively, and are in very small 
coin; byt the amount has gonc on increasing, from first 
to last, except during intervals when Father Taylor was 
absent for his health. Between the years 1823 and 

1835, the annual sum thus 

1079 dollars... 

Boston owes to Mr. Taylor and te Dr. Tuckerman 
its convictions of the pernicious 
the old methods of charity by almegiving ; and the names 
of thesageutlemen ought ever to be held in honour for 
having saved the young community in which they 
dwell from the eurse of such pauperisin in kind (the 
degree could never have become very formidable) as 
has afflicted the kingdoms of the Old World. Mr. 

‘Taylor owns thut he little foresaw what he was under- 
taking in assuming the charge of all his» poor, under 
such liabilities as those who follow the seaman’scalling 
are exposed to: but he does it. The funds are, as it 
has been seen, provided by the class to be benefitted ; 
and they have. proved hitherto sufficient, under’the wise 
administration of the pastor and his wife, and under 
the animating influence of his glowing spirit, breathed 
forth from the pulpit and amid their dwellings. It 
seemsas if his power was resorted to in difficult and 
desperate cases; like that of a superior being ; sueh sur- 
prising facts was I told of his influence over his flock. 
He was requested to visit an insane man, who believed 
himself to be in heaven, and therefore to have no need 
of food and sleep. The case had become desperate, so 
long had the fasting and rest! d. Father 
Taylor prevailed at once; the patient was presently 
partaking of “the feast of the blessed” with Father 
Taylor, and enjoying the “saints rest on a heavenly 
couch.” From carrying a single point like this to re. 
deeming a whole class from much of the vice and wo 
which had hitherto afflicted it, the pastor’s power seems 
uniyersally to prevail. 

. I have not mentioned all this time what Father 
Taylor's religion is, or rather, what sect he belongs to. 
This is one of the last considerations which, in his case, 
occurs to an observer, All the essentials of his faith 
must be so right to produce such results, that the sepa- 
rate articles of belief do not present themselves for in- 
quiry. He is “ orthodox” (Presbyterian,) but so liberal 
as to be in some sort disowned by the rigid of his sect. 
He opens his pulpit to ministers of any Protestant 
denomination ; and Dr. Beecher and other bigots of his 
own sect refused to preach thence after Unitarians.— 
When this opposition of theirs diminished the contribu- 
tions of his people during his absence, they twitted him 
with it, and insultingly asked whether he cheated the 
Unitarians, or. they him? to which he replied, that they 
understood une another, and left all unfair proceedings 
to a third party. 

Mr. Taylor has a remarkable person. He is stoutly 
built, and looks more likea skipper than a preacher.— 
His face is hard and weather-beaten, but with an ex- 
pression of sensibility, as well as aeuteness, which it is 
wonderful that features apparently so immoveable can 
convey. He uses a profusion of action. His wife told 
me that she thought his health was promoted by his 
taking so much exercise in the shape of action, in con- 
versation as well as in the pulpit. He is very loud and 
prodigiously rapid. His splendid thoughts come faster 
than he can speak them; and, at times, he would be 
totally overwhelmed by them, if in the midst of his 
most rapid utterance of them, a burst of tears, of which 
he is wholly unconscious, did not aid in his relief. I 


To many this must look like an act of, insanity.—No 


upon the eharity of society. Father Taylor speaks ofj A. 


enforces them with a power which it. would be vain -to 
ness about his plans, and thereby obtains valuable, co-. 


contributed rose from 98 to 


operation of some of 


flush on the hundreds of hard faces turned to the preacher, 
and it is no wonder.to me that the widow and orphan 
are cherished” by those-who hear his prayers for them. 
The tone of his petitions is importunate, even passion- 
ate; and his sailor hearers may be forgiven for their 
faith, that Father Taylor’s prayers cannot be: refased.. 
Never, however, was anything stranger than some 
particulars of his prayers. I have told elsewhere* how 
importunately he prayed for tain in fear of ; 
tion, and,.as it. happened, the Sunday before the great 
New York fire, With such petitions, urged with every 
beauty of expression, he mixes up whatever may have. 
struck his fancy during the week, whatever mythology, | 
politics, housewifery, or anything else. He prayedone 
day, when dwelling on the moral perils of seamen “ that 
Bacchus and Venus might be driven to the end of the 
earth, and off it.” I heard him pray that the members. 
of Congress might be preserved from — 
Thence he passes to supplication, offered in a spirit of 
sympathy which may appear bold.at another moment. 
but which is true to the emotion of the hour. “ Father! . 
look upon ust We are a widow.” “Father! the 
mothers heart:thou knowest; the mother’s bleeding 
heart thou pitiest.. Sanctify. to us the removal of thie 
lamb!” ved 
_ The eloquence of his sermons was somewhat the less. 
amazing to me from my feeling, that, if there be inspi- 
Lration in the world, it arises from being'so listened to.. 
It was not like the preaching of Whitfield, for 


mother’s wooing of ber infant: The most strikingdis- 


Father Taylor is no reader except of his Bible, and proba- 
bly.never heard of any poem on the subject on which he. 

| waa speaking ; and he. therefore went unhpsitatingly: 
‘into picture of what hope is to 
Land, if Camptell been there, he would have.joy- 


nestle down into people’s good opinion, 
they can get praise enough, they: shall be at peace— 

But opinion is sometimes an easy tradewind, and some- ,* 
tines a contrary hurricane.” Some waitandwaitupon. 
change; but the affsirs of Providence go on while such. 
are standing still, “and God’s chronometer loses ne 
time.” After a-long series of pictures of forlornness 
and pinings for‘ home, he burst forth suddenly upon the 


to it; but it doesmot, for a continuance, meet the reli-. 
gious wants of any fut those to whom it is expressly 
addrssed. The preacher shares. the mental and 

characteristics, as well.as the experience in life of his 
nautical hearers; their imaginative cast of mind, their 
superstition, their strong capacity for friendship 
love, their ease about the futare, called recklessness in 
some, and faith in others. ‘Fhis is so unlike the 
mon mind of landsmen, that the same expregsion of 


His field of labour is wide enough for him, 
more sensible than he of its extent. He told me what, 
he tells seamen themsélves, that they are the eyes and 
tongues of the world ; the seed carriers of the world; 
the winged seeds from which good or evil must spring — 
up on the wildest ehores of God’s earth. His spirit is 
.so possessed with this just idea of the importance of his. 
work, that praise and even immediate sympathy ase not 
necessary; though the last is, of course, pleasant to 
him. Ope Christmas day there was a misunderstand- 
ing as to whether the chapel would be open, and not — 
above twenty people were present; but never did Father 
Taylor prech more splendidly. 

‘There is one great drawback in the religious seryiccs 
of his chapel. ‘There ise gallery just under the roof 
for the people of colour; and “ the seed carriers of the 
world” are thus eountenanced by Father Taylor in, 
making a root of bitterness spring up beside their homes, 
which, under his care, a better spirit should sanetify.. 
I think there ean be no doubt that an influenee so strong 
as his would avail to abolish this unchristian distinction, 
of races within the walls of his own chureh; and it. 
would elevate the eharacter of his influence if the at- 
No one doubts Garrison’s being an original, . None 
who know him cam wonder that the coloured race of 
Awericans look upon him as raised up to be their de-, 
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quiet in father Taylor’s church. ‘There weremogroans, = 
ry other few tears, anc those unconsciously shed, rolling down 
nutes af the upturned faee, which never for a monient looked, Y 
but her away from the preacher. His voice wasthe only sound; . 
orks, and now tremendously loud and rapid, overpowering the: 
ately en: senses ; now ing into a tenderness like that of a 
tof the | 
he steer- course J heard from him was on the text,. “ That-we, 
| of tne Scriptares, might hare hope.” 
crew from among his hearers were going to egilin the: 
course of the week. ‘Hie gave me a ‘totally new 
of. the great trial of the seamen’s life, the pining for. rest. 
Never, among. the poets of the earth, was there finer: 
| discourse of the necessity of hope to man, and-neyer a: 
operation, He has a collection of money made..twice : 
uphor every Sunday in hie charch. ‘Phe sums are given by 
en ull owned -+hithsell Oatdone. i 
able to went off into one of his strange desc! 
| lost or people resort to when longing for a ‘ 
spirits, and not finding the right.one. 
ever the stomach, and think they can make 
ry that; but the stomach is no. home for the, 
a then fellowed seme particular reasons why. 
ues to 
ited at | 
0 two 
ril 27. promise, “ I will give you rest.” He wag for the mo- : 
one of ment the wanderer finding rest; his flood of tears and 
ulars of of gratitude, his rapturous account of the change from 
Prince. pining to hope and rest were real to himself and to us 
for the time. The address to the departing seamen 
was tender and cheerful; with a fitting mention of the, 
chances of mortality, but nothing which could be ever, 
construed by the most superstitious of them, in the 
most comfortless of their. watches, into a foreboding. : 
casional hearer, and it is an exquisite pleasure to listen 
worship will not suit them bot ather Taylor wilt 
continue to be the seamen's. apostle ; and, however ad- 
mired and beloved’by the.landsman, not his priest-— 
This is as it should be, and as the good man. desires. ‘ 
| | 
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BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


age, 
: ting-office in days to make out whether 
the poor boy dropped expressions or shot glances which 
indicated what a spirit was working within him, or pro- 
phesied of the work, which awaited him. By  s01 
accident his attention’ was turned to the condition of the 
-oloured race, and to colonization asa means of rescue. 
Like all the leading abolitionists, Garrisan was a coloni- 
zationist first} but, before his clear mind, enlightened 
- by a close attachment to principles, and balanced by his 
being of ‘a strong practical turn, the case 00n appeared 
iit its true ‘aspect. 

Gartison, student in some country college, I 
believe, ied: to deliver’ a lecture on colonization ; 
and, in‘ prepare himself, he went down to Balti- 
more to ir'the details of the scheme on the spot 

where was°in actual operation. His studies soon 
convinced ‘him of the’ fallacies and iniquities involved in 
the’ plan, and he said that nothing short of" the abolition 
of the slave system would redeem the coloured race from 
‘their socialdepression. A visitation of persecution came 

afthis time in aidof his convietions. A merchant of 


.. Newburyport, Massachusetts, gave permission to the 


niastef of a vessel of whieh he was the owner to freight 


, the slaves‘at Baltimore, and carry them down to the 
- New Orleans market: Garriscn commented upon this | 


transaction ina’ inthe terms which it de- 
‘served, but which were libellous, and he was, in-conse- 
quence, brought toa civil and criminal trial, thrown 
into prison, and fined 1000 dollars, which he bad not 
the remotest of being able to pay. When he 
had’ been imprisoned three months, he was released 


the ‘fine’ being ‘paid by Arthar Tappan of New York ; a 


. 


* tanked in New. York; and his ‘family driven from the 
hie 


who was an entire stranger to Garrison, and 
4id*this act (the first of a long series of munificent 
deeds yp forthe sake of the principle involved in the 


~-Of this! géritleman a few words. before we proceed. 
He is oné of the few wealthy original abolitionists, and 
his money ‘has been poured out freely in the cause— 
He has been one of the most persecuted, and his nerves 
lve tiever appeared to be shaken. He has been a 
mark for! insult from the whole body'of his countrymen 
(except'a handful of abolitionists) for a series of years ; 
‘and he has’ never, 'on this account, altcred his counte- 
nance’ towards man or woman. His house was at- 


‘quietly took up his abode on Long Island.— 
Hisfady and children are stared.at like wild beasts on 

board) ‘steamboat; he tranquilly observes on the 
_ stenery.’ His ‘partners early remonstrated with him on 


! the injury ‘he was doitig to his trade by publicly oppos- 


ing slavery, and supported one another in declaring to 
him that*he must give up his connexion with the aboli- 
Aiouists.. heard*them to an ‘end; said, “I will be 
hanged first,” and walked off. ‘When I was in America 


- isnmense rewards for the head, and even for the ears of 


4 


_ Mr. Tappan, were offered from the South, through ad- 
yertisements in the newspapers and handbills, Whether 


rewards were really offered’ by committee of 

or.not was the same thing to Mr. Tappan , he 
im either case, in equal danger from wretches who 
would do the deed for money, But it cannot be thought 
improbable that a committee of vigi should com- 
mhit ani - att of any degree of eccentricity at a time of 
such panic that'a meeting was called in a new settlement 
in’ Alabama for the purpose of voting Mr. O'Connell a 
viwisance,’ Mr.-Tappan’s house on Long Island is in an 
sitaution ; but he hired no guard, and lost not 


_ hour’s’sleep.’ When some one showed‘him one of 


‘these’ handbills, he glanced from the sum promised to 
the signatures. “Are these good names?” saidhe, A 
_ cause ‘involving a broad principle, and supported to the 
point of martyrdom by men of this make, is victorious 
from the beginning. "Its'complete triumph is merely a 
* quéstion. of time. 

Garrison lectured in New-York in favour of the abo- 
lition of slavery, and in exposure of the colonization 


gs@heme, aid was warmly encouraged by a few choice 


~ He went to Boston for the same purpose ; but 
.in'the enli and religious city ‘6f Boston, every 
in which he could lecture was shut against him. 
declared his jntention of lecturing on the Common if 


- he could get no door opened to him, and this threat 


. procated for him what he'wanted. At his first lecture 


i. He fired’the souls of some of his hearers ; among others, 


_.of Mr. May, the first Unitarian clergyman who embrac- 
pd-the cause,’ On the next Sunday Mr. May, in pur- 


stance of thé custom of,praying for all distressed per- 


sons, prayed for the slaves ; and was asked, on descend- 
jog front the pulpit, whether he was mad. 
~ Garrison and his fellow-workman, both in the prin- 
- ting2office and the cause—his friend Knapp—set up the 
Liberator, in ‘its first’ days a little’slicet of shabby paper, 
printed with old types, and now a handsome and flourish- 
ing newspaper. ‘These two heroes, in order to publish 
their paper, lived for a series‘ of years: in one room on 
bread and ‘water, “ with’sonictimes,” when the paper 
sold unusually well,“ the luxury’ of'a bowl of milk.” 
In course of time twelve men formed themselves into 
an abolition society at Béston, ‘and the cause was fairly 


It was undergoing its worst ‘persecutions just before 

J entered Boston for the winter. Thad resolved some 
time before, that, having heard every species of abuse 
of Garrison, J ought in fairtiess to see him. The rela- 
tion of the above’ particulars quickened my purpose, and 
J mentioned my wish to thie relator, who’ engaged that 
we should meet, mentioning ‘that he supposed I was 
aware’. what I should encouniter'by acknowledging a 
wish to see Garrison. I was’ staying“at the house ofa 
man in Boston, when a nofe was brought in which 

told me that Mr. Garrison was itv town, and would meet 
me at ‘any hour, at ahy friend’s houst, the next day. 
My host arrived at a knowledge of the contents of the 
note quite against my will, and kindly insisted that 
Mr. Garrison should call on meat home. At ten o’clock 
‘the came, accompanied by bis introducer, His aspect 
put to flight im an instant what prejudices his slander- 
ers had raised in me, I was wholly taken by surprise. 
Jt wasa countenance glowing’ with health, and wholly 
expressive of purity, ‘animation, and gentlenoss, I did not 
now wonder at the citizen who, seeing a print of Garri- 
son at a shop windaw without a name to it, went in and 
bought it, and framed it as the most saintlike of coun- 
_-teniances. ‘The end of the story is, that when the citizen 
found whose portrait he had been hanging up in his par- 
lour, he took the print out of the frame and huddled it 
away. Garrison has a good deal of a Quaker air ; and 
hig speech is deliberate like a Quaker’s, but gentle asa 
woman's. ‘The only thing that I did riot like was his 
excessive agitation when he came in, and his thinks to 
me for desiring to meet one odious” gs himself: 
Twas, however, as I told him, nearly as odiqus as him- 


By some | from a 


self atthat time ; s.it was fit that we should be acquaint. 
fed. On mentioning afterward: to his» introd my 
impression of something like a want of manlinessin Gar- 
risdti’s agitation, he replied that] could not know what 
it was-to be anobjéct of insult and hatredto the whole of 
society series of yeats ; that Garrison could 
what he met with from street..to street, and from town 
to town; but that a kind look and shake of the hand 
unmaned him forthe moment, How 
little did the great man know our feelings towards him 
-on our meeting ; how we, who had done next-to nothing, 
were looking up to him who is achieving the work of 
an age, and, as a stimulus, that of a nation! ¢ 
His conversation was more about peace principles 
than the great subject. It was of the most practical 
cast. Every conversation I had with him confirmed 
my opinion that sagacity is the most striking attribute 
of his conversation, It has none’ of the severity, the 
harshness, the bad taste of his writing ; it is as glad- 
some as his countenance, and as gentle as his voice. 
Through the whole of his deportment breathes the evi- 
dence of a heart at “ease ; and this it is, I think, more 
than all his distinct claims, which attaches his personal 
friends to him with an almost idolatrous affection. ' 
I do not pretend to like or to approve the tone of Gar- 
rison’s printed censures, I could not use such lan- 
guage myself towards any class of offenders, nor can I 
sympathize in its use by others, But it is only fair to 
mention that Garrison adopts it warily ; and that I am 
‘persuaded that he is elevated above passion, and has no 
unrighteous anger to vent in harsh expressions. He 
considers his task to be the exposure of fallacy, the de- 
nunciation of hypocrisy, and the rebuke of selfish timidi- 
ty. He is looked upon by those who defend him in 
this particular as holding the branding-iron , and it seems 


by | true enough that no one branded by Garrison ever re- 


covers it. He gives his reasons for his severity with a 
calmness, mcekness, and softness which contrast strong. 
ly with the subject of the discourse, and which con- 
vince the objector that there is principle at the bottom 
of the practice. One day, when he was expressing his 
pleasure at Dr. Channing having shaken hands with him 
the preceding day, he spoke with affectionate respect 
of Dr. Channing. Iasked him who would have sup- 
posed he felt thus towards Dr. Channing, after the lan- 
guage which had been used about him and his book in 
the Liberator of the last week, His gentle reply was, 

“ The most difficult duty ofan office like mine is to 
find fault with those whom I love and honour most. I 
have been obliged to do it about ——-_——, who is 
one of my best friends. He is clearly wrong in a mat- 
ter important to the cause, and I must expose it. In 
the same way, Dr. Channing, while aiding our cause, 
nas thought fit to say that the abolitionists are fanatical ; 
in other words, that we set up our wayward wills in op- 
position to the will we profess to obey. I cannot suffer 
the cause to be injured by letting this pass; but I do 
not the less value Dr. Channing for the things he has 
done.” 

I was'not yet satisfied of the necessity of so much 
severity as had been used. Garrison bore with mea 
meekness too touching tobe ever forgotten. 

He never speaks of himself‘or his persecutions unless 

compelled, and his child will never learn at home what 
a distinguished father he has. He will know him as 
the tenderest of parents before he becomes awere that 
he is a great hero. I found myself growing into a 
forgetfulness of the deliverer-of a race in the friend of 
the fireside, One day, in Michigan, two friends (who 
happened toe abolitionists) and I were taking a drive 
with the governor of the state, who was talking of some 
recent commotion on the slavery question, “What is 
Garrison like ?” said he. “Ask Miss M.,” said one 
smiling friend ;“ Ask Miss M.,” said the other. I was 
asked accordingly ; and my answer was, that I thought 
Garrison the most bewitching personage I had met in 
the United States. The impression cannot but be 
strengthened by his being made such a bugbear as he 
is; but the testimony of his personal friends, the closest 
watchers of his life, may safely be appealed to as to the 
charms of his domestic manners. 
Garrison gayly promised me that he would come over 
whenever his work is done in the United States, that 
we may keep jubileein London. I believe it would be 
safe to promise him a hundred thousand welcames as 
warm asmine, 


LAKE GEORGE. 


“Those now by me as they have been, 3 
Shall never more be heard or seen ; 
“o But what I once Enjoy’d in them, 
Shall seem hereafter as a dream.” 
G. Witner. 

Everyzopy who has heard of American scenery has 
heard of Lake George, At one time I was afraid I 
should have to leave the States without having visited 
the lake which, of all others, I most desired to see, so 
many hinderances had fallen in the way of my plans. 
A few weeks before I left the country, however, I was 
fortunate enough to be included in a party of four who 
anade a trip to the Springs and the lake. It was not in 
the fashionable season, and for this 1 was not sorry. 1 
had geen the Virginia Springs and Rockaway in the 
plenitude of their fashonable glory, and two such exhibi- 
tions are enough for one continent. 

It was about noon on the 12th of May when we 
alighted shivering from the railcar at Saratoga. We 
hastened to the Adelphi, and there found the author of 
Major Jack Downing's Letters and two other gentlemen 

ding newspapers rounda stove. We had but 
little time to spare; and, as soon as we had wermed 
ourselves and ascertained the dinncr hour, we set forth 
to veiw the place and taste the Congress water. There 
is nothing to be seen but large white frame houses, with 
handsome piazzas, festooned with creepers (at this time 
nly the sapless remains of the garlands of the last sca- 
son). These houses and the wooden temple over the 
principal spring are all that is to be seen, at least by the 
bodily eye. The imagination may amuse itself with 
conjuring up the place as it was less than a century 
ago, when these springs bubbled up amid the brush of 
the forest, their qualities being discovered by the path 
through the woods worn by the deer in their resort to 
it. In those*days the only edifices were a single log- 
hut and a bearpound; a space enclosed with four high 
walls, with an extremely narrow entrance, where it was 
hoped that bears might get in during the dark hours, 
and be unable to find their way out again. ‘Times are 
much changed now. ‘There are no bears at Saratoga 
but a two-legged species from Europe, dropping in, one 
or two'in a season, among the gentry «it the Springs. 

‘The process of bottling the Congress water was in 
full activity when we took our first draughi of it. 
Though the utmost celerity is used, the water loses much 
of its virtue and briskness by bottling. ‘The man and 
boy whem we saw filling and corking the bottles with 
a dexterity which only practice can give, are able to 


despatch a hundred dozen per day. ‘There are several 


2 


tines; but the Congfese- fountain isthe only one 
which the stranger would drink m_ atter of tas 
The waterworks are justiat hand, looking like a giant, 
shower-bath. At.the top of the éminence close by 
is & pleasure railroad ; a circular track, on whcheld 
children may take a ride round and round in aself.m°¥" 
ing chair ; an amusement a step above the old merry-8% 
round in gravity and scientific But for its 
vicinity to some tracts if beautiful scenery, Saratuga 
must-be a very dull place to persons shaken out of their 
domestic habits, and deprived of their usual occupations ; 
and the beauties of the scenery must be sought, Saratoga 
Lake lying three miles, Glen’s Falls eighteen, and Lake 
George twenty-seven miles from the Springs. 

At dinner Mr. R., the gentleman of our party, an- 


double gig, with a pair of brisk ponies, for ourselves, 
and.a light cart for our luggage, The day was very 
cold for an open carriage ; but it was not improbable 
that, before twenty-four hours were over, we might be 
panting with heat ; and it was well to be provided with 
a carriage in which we might more easily explore the 
lake scenery if we should be favoured with fine weather, 
__ The cart preceded us. On the read, a large white 
snake made a prodigious spring ffom the grass at the 
driver, who, being thus challenged, was not slow in en- 
tering into combat with the creature. He jumped down 
and stoned it for some time with much diligence before 
it would lie down so that he might drive over it. As 
we proceeded the country became richer, und we had 
fine veiws of the heights which cluster round the infant 
Hudson, and of the Green Mountains of Vermont. 

We were all astonished at the splendour of Glen’s 
Falls. The fall though narrow Hudson rushes along 
amid enormous masses of rock, and leaps sixty feet 


passage, sweeping between dark banks of shelving rocks 
below, its current speckled with foam. The noise is so 
tremendous that I cannot conceive how people can fix 
their dwellings in the immediate neighbourhood. There 
is a long bridge over the rearing floods which vibrates 
incessantly, and clusters of sawmills deform the scene. 
There is stone cutting as well as planking done at these 
mills. The fine black marble of the place is cut into 
slabs, and sent down to New York to be polished. It 
was the busiest scene that I saw near any water-power 
in America. 

Lake George lies nine miles beyond Glen’s Falls, 
We saw the lake while we were yet two tiles from 
Caldwell, the pretty village at its southern extremity. 
It stretched blue among the mountains in the softening 
light ; and we anticipated what our pleasures were to 
be as we looked upon the framework of mountains in 
which this gem is set, We had just emerged from a 
long and severe winter. We had heen walking streets 
in every stage of thaw; and it was many months since 
we had loitered about in the full enjoyment of open air 
and bright verdure, as we hoped to do here. This trip 
was to be a foretaste of a long summer and autumn of 
outdoor delights. 

The people at the inn were busy cleaning, in pre- 
paration for summer company ; but they gave us a wel- 
come, and lodged and tended us well. Our windows 
and piazza commanded a fine view of the lake (here 
just a mile broad), of the opposite mountains, and of the 
white beaeh which sweeps round the southern extremity 
of the sheet of waters, as transparent as the sca about 
the Bermudas, 

“As we had hoped, the next morning was sunny and 
warm. We employed it in exploring the ground about 
Fort William Henry, which stands on an eminence a 
little way back from the water, and is now merely an 
insignificant heap of ruins, The French and Indians 
used to pour down upon the settlements in the plains 
by the passes of the Lakes Champlain and George, and 
near these passes were fonght some of the severest bat- 
tles recorded in American history. ‘The mountain op- 
posite our windows at the Lake House is called French 
Mountain, frum its being the point where the French 
showed themselves on the bloody 8th of September, 
1755, when three battles were fought in the neighbour- 
hood on the same day. It was two years later when 
the Marquis of Montcalm conducted an army of 
10,000 men to invest Fort William Henry. Colonel 
Monroe, who held it for the British, was obliged, after 
a gallant defence, to capitulate. He marched out with 
3000 men, and many women and children. The In- 
dians attached to the French army committed outrages 
which it is thought the marquis might have prevented, 
But it is probable that, when the guilt of taking savages 
for allies in offensive warfare is once incurred, any 
amount of mischief may ensue which no efforts of the 
commandcr can control. Every one knows the horrible 
story of Miss McCrea, the young lady who was on the 
way to be married to her lover in the British army, 
| who was tomahawked and scalped by the Indians 
in whose charge she was travelling. During the re. 
crimination between the commanders on this occasion, 
General Burgoyne explained his inability to control the 
movements of passionate savages ; and it must be sup- 
posed that Montcalm had no more power over the In- 
dians who plundered and then murdered almost the 
whole number of the British who evacuated Fort Wil- 
liam Henry. It was a horrible scene of butchery. We 
went over the ground, now waste and still, tangled 
with bushes, and inhabited only by birds and reptiles. 

After wandering for some hours on the beach, and 
breaking our way through the thick groves which skirt 
it, dwelling upon the exquisite scene of the blue lake, 
with its tufted islands shut in by mountains, we wished 
to find some place where we might obtain an equally 
good distant view, and yet enjoy the delights of the 
margin of the water. By climbing a fence we got to a 
green bank, whence we could reach a log in the water ; 
and here we basked, like a party of terrapins, till din- 
ner time. The foliage of the opposite woods, on French 
Mountain, seemed to make great progress under the 
summer warmth of this day; and by the next morning 
the soft green tinge was perceptible on them, which, 
after the dry hardness of winter, is almost as beautiful 
as the full leaf, 

After dinner we took a drive along the western bank 
of the lake. ‘The road wound in and out, up and down 
on the moyntainous barrier of the waters, for there was 
no beach or other level. One of the beauties of Lake 
George is that the mountains slope down to its yery 
margin, Our stout ponies dragged us up the steep 
ascents, and rattled us down onthe other side in charm. 
ing style; and we were so enchanted with the sugees- 
sion of views of new promontories and islands, and new 
aspects of the opposite mountains, that we should have 
liked to proceed while any light was left, and to have 
taken our chance for getting back safely. But Mr, R. 
pointed to the sinking sun, and reminded us that it was 
Saturday evening. If the people at the ian were Yan- 
kees, they would make a point of all the work of the 
establishment ceasing at synsct, according to the 


other springs, shedding waters of various medicinal i, beth customs of New-England ; and we must allow the 


nounced to us that he had been able to engage a pretty | praye 


down the chasms and precipices which occur in the | they 


hostler a quarter of an hour to-put up therpen‘es, g, 


shutters of the stores were ‘in course of being put up, 
and the:last rays of thesun “out on 
side the-mountain in~the rear of the village. At 
Lake House the painters were putting away thejr 
brushes, and the scrubbers emptying their pails; and, 
by the time'twilight drew on, the place’was in a state 
of Sunday quietness. We had descried a church stand, 
ing under the trees close by, and the girl who waiteg 
on us was asked what services there would be the next 
day. She told us that there was regular service duri 
the summer season’ when the place was full, but not gt 
present; she added, “ We have no regular preacher just 
now, but we have a man who can make a very smart 

The next day was spent in exploring the eastern side 
of the lake for some distance on foot, and in sitting on 
a steep grassy bank under the pines, with our feet over. 
hanging the clear waters glancing in the sun. Here 
we read and talked for some hours of a delicious sum, 
mer Sunday. I spent part of the aflernoon alone at the 
fort, amid a scene of the profoundest stillness. I could 
trace my companions as they wound their way at a 
great distance along the little white beaches and 

the pine groves; the beat in the cove swayed at the end 
of its tether when the wind sent a ripple across its 
bows ; the shadows stole up the mountain sides ; and an 
aged labourer saunteréd along the beach, with his axe 
on his shoulder, crossed the wooden bridge over a brook 
whieh flows into the lake, and disappeared in the pine 
grove to the left, All else was still as midnight, My 
companions did not know where I was, and were not 
likely to look in the direction where I was sitting ; s0, 
when they came within hail—that is, when from mites 
began to look as big as children—I sang as loud 
as possible to catch their attention. I saw themi speak 
to each other, stop, and gaze over the lake, 
thought it was the singing of fishermen, and it was ra. 
ther a disappointment when they found it was only one 
of ourselves, 

On the Monday we saw the lake to the best advan. 
tage by going upon it. We took boat directly after 
breakfast, having a boy to row us; a stout boy he must 
be, for he can row twenty-eight miles on the hottest 
summer's day. The length of the lake is thirty-six 
miles; a long pull for a rower; but accomplished by 
some who are accustomed to the effort. First we went 
to Tea Island. I wish it had a better name, for it is a 
delicious spot, just big enough for a very lazy hermit to 
live in. ‘There is a teahouse to look out from, and, far 
better, a few little reposing places on the margin ; re. 
cesses of rock and dry roots of trees, made to hide one’s 
self in for thought or dreaming. WWispersed; and 
one of us might have been seen, by any one who rowed 
round the island, perched in every nook. The breezy 
side was cool and musical with the waves. The other 
side was warm as July, and the waters so still that the 
eypress twigs we threw in seemed as if they did not 
mean to float away. Our boatman laid himself down 
to sleep, as a matter of course, thus bearing testimony 
to the charms of the island; for he evidently took for 
granted that we should stay some time. We allowed 
him a long nap, and then steered our course to Diamond 
Island. This gay handful of earth is not so beautiful 
as Tea Island, not being so well tufted with wood ; but 
it is literally carpeted with forget-me-not. You tread 
upon it as upon clover in a clover-field. . 
We coasted the eastern shore as we returned, win- 
ning our way in the still sunshine under walls of rock 
overhung by projecting trees, and round promontories, 
across little bays, peeping into the glades of the shore, 
where not a dwelling is to be seen, and where the hu- 
man foot seems never to have trod. What a wealth of 
beauty is there here for future residents yet unborn! 
The transparency of the waters of this lake is its great 
peculiarity. It abounds with fish, especially fine red 
trout. Itis the practice of the fishermen to sclect the 
prime fish from a shoal, and they always get the one 
they want. I can easily believe this, for I could sce all 
that was going on in the deep water under our keel 
when we were out of the wind; every ridge of pebbles, 
every tuft of weed, every whim of each fish’s tail, I 
could mark from my seat. The bottom seemed to be 
all pebbles where it was not too deep to be clearly seen, 
In some parts the lake is of unmeasured depth, 

It was three o'clock before we returned ; and, as it is 
not usual for visiters to spend six or seven hours of a 
morning on the lake, the good people at the Lake 
House had been for some time assuring one another 
that we must have been cast away. The kind-hearted 
landlady herself had twice been out on the top of the 
house to look abroad for our boat. I hope the other 
members of my party will be spared to visit this sceno 
often again. I can hardly hope to do so; but they 
may be sure that I shall be with them in spirit, for the 
time will never come when my memory will not be oc- 
casionally treated with some flitting image of Lake 
George. 


CEMETERIES. 
“ Diis manibus.”” 
Aneient Inscription, 
I have mentioned that family graveyards are conspi- 
cuous objects in country abodes in America. In the 
valley of the Mohawk, on the heights of the Allegha- 
nies, in the centre of the northwestern prairie, wherever 
there is a solitary dwelling there is a domestic burying- 
place, generally fenced with neat white palings, and de- 
licately kept, however full the settlex’s hands may be, 
and whatever may be the aspect of the abode of the liv- 
ing. The new burial-places which are laid out near the 
towns may already be known from a distance by the 
air of finish and taste about their plantations ; and I be 
lieve it is allowed that Mount Auburn is the most beau- 
tiful cemetery in the world, 

It has sometimes occurred to me to wonder wheye 3 
certain class of persons find sympathy in their feelings 
ab»ut their dead friends, or whether they have to d 
without it; those, and they are not a few, who are “ 
tirely doubtful about a life beyond the grave. 
are not a few Christians, J believe, and certainly many 
who are Christians only nominally or not at all, who 
are not satisfied about whether conscious life ends here, 
or under what circumstanees it will be continued or re- 
sumed if this life be byt a stage of being, Suph per- 
sons can meet nothing congenial with their emotions in 
any cemeteries that I know of; and they must feel 
doubly desolate when, as bereaved mourners, they walk 
through rows of inscriptions which all breathe more 
than hope, certainty of renewed life and intercourse, 
under circumstances which seem to be reckoned on as 
ascertained, How strange it must be to such to read 
of the trumpet and the clouds, of the tribunal and the 
choirs of the saints, as literal realities, expected like the 
next morning's sunrise, and awaited as undoybtedly a4 


we unwillingly turned, and reached Caldwell just us 
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pe stroke of death, while they are sending their | blems, the winged globe, the serpent, and the lotus. It 
his abroad meekly, anxiously, imploringly, through | is rather that the. inscription should be taken | 
the universe, and diving into the deepest abysses of | from the Old Testament, even from Ecclesiastes: “ Then 
their own spirits to find a resting-place for their timid | shall the dust return to the earth, and the. spirit unto 
hopes! For such there is little sympathy anywhere, | God who gave it.” a 
snd something very like mockery in the language of| One of the most conspicuous monuments is Spurtz- 
bs. 


tom 
Mtaenees of the two extremes say gr ia this | It is a fac-simile. of Scipio’s tomb! I could not under- 
matter are found, I am told, in Pere la Chaise and | stand its idea, nor did I meet with any one.else who 
Mount Auburn, In Pere Ja Chaise every expression of | did; nor is it easy to conceive haw anything appropriate 
ing is to be found; few or none of hope. ‘The | to Scipio could suit Spurzheim; I was informed that 
desolate, mother, the bereaved brother, the forlorn child, | the fact was that the monument happened to arrive just. 
the despairing husband, all breathe their complaint, | at the time of Spurzheim’s death; and that the commit- 
with more or less of selfishness or of tenderness; but |tee appointed to dispense his funeral honours saved 
there is no light from the future shining over the place. | themselves trouble by purchasing the marble. It stands 
Jn Mount Auburn, on the contrary, there is nothing | well, on a green mound, on the left-hand side of the 
ese. A visiter from a strange planet, ignorant of mor-|avenue, Mrs. Hannah Adams, the historian of the 
ality, would take this place to be the sanctum of crea- | Jews, had the honour of being the first to be interred in 
tion. Every step teems with the promise of life. Beauty | this cemetery. The white obelisk is frequent, and looks 
js about to “spring up out of ashes, and life out of the | well in a place so thickly wooded. Under one of these 
dast ;” and Humanity seems to be waiting, with accla- | lie five children of Judge Story, removed from another 
mations ready on its lips, for the new birth. That | place of sepulture to this beautiful spot. The Connec- 
there has been any past is little more than matter of | ticut freestone is much in use, and its reddish hue har- 
inference. All the woes of bereavement are veiled ; all | monizes well with what surrounds it. It is particularly 
sighs hushed; all tears hidden or wiped away, and fit for the Egyptian fronts to vaults hollowed out of the 
thanksgivings and joy abound instead. Between these | hillsides. ‘The objection to it for tombs which have to 
two states of mind, the seriously, innocently doubtful | receive an inscription is that it will-bear none but gold 
and alone and most desolate. They are speechless, | letters. The granite frontsof Egytian tombs look well. 
for none question them or care to know their solicitudes, | I thought them the most beautiful burial-places I ever 
for they are an unsupposed class in a Christian com- | saw, the grass growing thick on the hillside above and 
munity. In no consecrated ground are there tombs | on either hand; and, in some instances, a little bloom- 
bearing an expression of doubt or fear; yet, with the | ing garden smiling in front. I saw many lots of ground 
mind’s eye, I always see such while treading the paths | well tended, and wearing the air of luxuriant gardens ; 
ofacemetery. It cannot be but that, among the di-|some surrounded with palings, some with posts and 
versity of minds diversely trained, there must be some | chains, and others with hedges of cypress or belts of 
less easily satisfied than others, some skeptical in pro-| acacia. Many separate graves were studded with flow- 
portion to the intensity of their affection for the depart. | ers, the narrowest and gayest of gardens, Of all the 
ed; and it is to these that the sympathies of the hap- | inscriptions, the one which pleased me most was on a 
pier should be given. If the rich should be mindful of | monument erected by an only surviving sister to her 
the poor, if those who are ashore during the storm can- | brother: “ Jesus saith unto her, ‘Thy brother, shall 
not but look out for the tempest-driven bark, those who | rise again.’ ” : 
part with their friends in sure and certain hope ofa| While writing { have been struck by the strong re- 
joyful resurrection should bear in mind with all tender- | semblance between the retrospect of travel from home 
ness such as have to part with their friends without the | and that of life from the cemetery. In each contempla- 
solace of that hope. Not that anything can be done for | tion the hosts of human beings who have been seen 
them beyond recognising them as fellow-mourners. laid | acting, suffering, and meditating, rise up before the 
under a deeper burthen of grief, and needing, therefore, | mind’s eye as in a kind of judgment scene, except that 
alarger liberty of expression than themselves. they rise up, not to be judged, but to instruct. The 
While rambling about in the cheerful glades of'| profit of travel is realized at home in the solitude of the 
Mount Auburn, such thoughts occurred to me, as I | study, and the true meaning of human life (as far as its 
hope they eften do to others. To us, in whom educa-| meaning can become known to us here) is best made 
tion, reason, the prophecies of natural religion,and the pro- | out from its place of rest. While busy among stran- 
mises of the gospel unite their influence to generate a | gers, one is carried away by spmpathy and by preju- 
perfect belief in a life beyond the grave, it is scarcely | dice from the point whence foreign society can be view- 
possible to conceive how these scenes must appear to | ed with anything like impartiality ; one cannot but hear 
one whose prospects are different or doubtful. But it | the mutual criminations of parties ; one cannot but be 
is good for our human sympathies and for our mutual | perplexed by the tual-misrep tati of fellow- 
reverence to make the attempt. ‘The conclusion would | citizens; one cannot but sympathize largely with all 
probably be, with others as with me, that the consecra- | in turn, since there is a large mixture of truth in all 
tion of this place to hope and triumph would makc it | views about which people are strongly persuaded. It 
too sad for the hesitating and hopeless ; and that such | is only after sitting down alone at home that the tra- 
probably turn away from the spot where all is too bright | veller can separate the universal truth from the partial 
and lovely for the desolate of heart, error with which he has sympathized, and make some 
It is, indeed, a place for the living to delight in while | approximation towards assurance as to what he has 
watching the sleep of the dead. ‘There is no gloom | learned and what he believes. So it is in the turmoil of 
about it to any but those who look abroad through, the | life. While engaged in it, we are ignorantly persuaded, 
gloom of their own minds. It is a mazy paradise, |and liable, therefore, to be shaken from our certainty ; 
where every forest tree of the western continent grows, | we are disproportionately moved, and we sympathize 
and every bird to which the climate is cbngenial builds | with incompatibilities, so as to be sure of disappoint 
its nest. The birds seem to have found out that within | ment and humiliation inflicted through our best _aen- 
thet custaonens they are to be unmolested, and there is | sibilities, _In the place of retrospect we may find onr | 
a twittering ifevery tree. The clearings are few: the | repose again in contemplating our ignorance and weak- 
woods preside, with here and there a sunny hillside and | ness, and ascertaining the conviction and strength which 
a shady dell, and a gleaming pond catching the eye at | they have wrought out for us. 
intervals. From the summit of the eminence, the view} What is gained by living and travelling? 
abroad over the woods is wonderfully beautiful: of the} One of the most striking and even amusing results is 
city of Boston on an opposite hill; of Fresh Pond on | the perception of the transient nature of troubles. The 
another side: of the University; and of the green | thoughtful traveller feels something like wonder and 
country, studded with dwellings, and terminating in | amusement at himself for being so depressed by evils as 
cloudlike uplands. Every aspect of busy life seems to | he finds himself in the midst of long-idealized objects. 
be brought full into the view of the gazer from this | He is surprised at his own sufferings from hunger, cold, 
“place of sleep.” If he looks immediately below him, | heat, and weariness; and at his being only prevented 
he sees here and there a monument shining among the | by shame from passing some great object unseen, if he 
trees; and he can hide himself in a moment in the | has to rouse himself from sleep to look at it, or to forego 
shades where, as the breeze passes, the birch twinkles | a meal for its sake. The next time he is refreshed, he 
among the solemn pines. wonders how his troubles could ever so affect him; 
As the burial lots have to be described with reference | and, when at home, he looks through the picture-gallery 
to different portions of the enclosure, every hill, every | of his memory, the afflictions of past hours would 
avenue, footpath, and dell must lave its name. This | have vanished, their very occurrence would be denied 
naming might have spoiled all if it had been misman- | but for the record in the journa!, ‘The contemptible en- 
aged ; but this has been skilfully guarded against. The | tries about cold, hunger, and sleepiness stand, ludicrously 
avenues and hills are called after forest trees, the foot- | enough, among notices of cataracts and mountains, and 
paths after shrubs and flowers, Beech, Cypress, and | of moral conflicts in the senates of nations. And so 
Poplar Avenues; Hazel, Vine, and Jasmine Paths; and | with life. We look back upon our pangs about objects 
soon. ‘The monuments must, of course, be ordered by | of desire, as if it were the object and not the temper of 
the taste of the holders of lots; and the consequence | pursuit which was of importance. We look back 
necessarily is occasional incongruity. on our sufferings from disease, from disappointment, 
This place arose out of a happy union between two | from, suspense, in times when the great moral events of 
societies ; one which had long wished to provide a pri- | our lives, or even of the age, were impending, and we 
vate rural cemetery, and the Massachusetts Horticultural | disregarded them. We were mourning over some petty 
Society. It occurred to some of the members of the | loss or injury while a new region of the moral universe 
latter that the objects of the two associations might be | was about to be disclosed to us; or fretting about our 
advantageously united; and upon a tract of ground, fit | “ roast chicken and our little game at cards,” while the 
for the purpose, being offered, no time was lost in carry- | liberties of an empire were being lost or won. 
ing the scheme into execution. This was seven years} Worse than our own little troubles, probably, has 
ago. ‘The tract of ground lay at a distance of four | been the fear and sorrow of hurting others. One of the 
miles from Boston, and consisted of seventy-two acres. | greatest of a traveller's hardships is the being aware 
The protection of the legislature was secured at its ses-|that he must be perpetually treading on somebody’s 
sion in 1831. A large number of lots was immediately | toes, Passing from city to city, from one group of 
taken, and a day was fixed for the consecration of the | families to another, where the divisions of party and of 
ground by a public religious service. ‘The day fixed | sect, the contrariety of interests, and the world of do- 
was the 24th of September, 1831, ‘The weather was | mestic circumstance are all unknown to him, he can 
delicious, and the day one which will never be forgotton | hardly open his lips without wounding somebody ; and 
by those who assisted in its services, it makes him all the more anxious if, through the gen- 
A deep dell, almost circular, was fitted up with seats. | erosity of his entertainers, he never hears of it. No 
The speakers stood at the bottom, with a pine wood be-,| care of his own can save him from his function of tor- 
hind them, and at their feet a pond shining with water-|turer. He cannot speak of religion, morals, and peli- 
lilies, From the form of the place, every tone of the | tics; he cannot speak of insanity, intemperance, or 
speakers’ voices was heard by the topmost row of per- | gaming, or even of health, riches, fair fame, and good 
sons on the verge of the dell, After instrumental music | children, without danger of rousing feelings of personal 
by the Boston band, there was a prayer by a venerable | remorse or family shame in some, or the bitter sense of 
professor of the University ; and a hymn, written for,the | bereavement in others, Little or nothing has been said 
occasion, was sung by all the persons present to the | of this as one of the woes of travelling; but, in my 
tune of Old Hundred. Judge Story delivered the ad- | own opinion, this is the direction in which the fortitude 
dress ; a beautiful composition, full of the feelings na- | of the traveller is the most severely tried. Yet, in the 
tural to one who was about to deposite here a rich | retrospect, it seems even good that we should have been 
heart’s treasure, and who remembered that here he and | obliged thus to call the generosity and forbearance uf 
all who heard him were probably to lie down to their |our hosts intoexercise. ‘They are, doubtless, benefited 
by the effort; and we may perhaps be gainers, the di- 
Judge Story had made me promise at Washington | rect operation of forbearance and forgiveness being to 
that I would not go to Mount Auburn till he could take | enhance affection, The regard of those whom we have 
me there. ‘The time arrived the next August, and early | wounded may perhaps be warmer than if we had never 
on a wari afternoon we set forth, Several carriages | hurt them, It is much the same with men’s mutual 
were at the gate, for the place is a favourite resort on | inflictionsin life. None of us, especially none who are 
other accounts besides its being “a place of sleep.” | frank and honest, ean speak what we think, and act 
The gate at the entrance is of imitation granite, for |according to what we believe, without giving pain in 


and our _infl 
heim’s, visible almost immediately on entering the place. | 


which it is to be huped the real stone will soon be sub- 
stituted. The structure is Egyptian, as are the em- 


a 3 


many directions, It is very painful, bat quite unavoida- 
ble. In the retrospect, however, we axe able to smile 


on the necessity, and to conclude that, as we have been 
willing to bear our share of the wounding from others’ 
and should, perhaps, have been sorry if it had not hap- 
pened, it is — that others may have regarded us 


the merchant and mirth in the eyes of the la- 
the soulless faces of the rich Shakers rise up 
im, side by side with the gladsome countenance 
of the ruined abolitionist. Each class kindly pities 
below it in power and wealth the tra 
pities none but those who are wasting their energies in 


less are startled into the same perception. How desti- 
titute are the dead in their graves! How naked is the 
spirit gone from its warm housings and environs of lux- 
uries! This is the first thought. The next is, ‘was it 
ever otherwise? Had these luxuries ever anything to 
do with the peace of the spirit, except as affording a 
pursuit for the employment of its energies? Is not as 
vigorous and gladsome a mind to be found abroad in 
the fields, or singing at the mill, as doing the honours 
were not so, what 
words we find strong enough for the cruelty 
of the decree under which every human being is com- 
pelled to enter his grave solitary and destitute? In the 
retrospect of the recent traveller in America, the hap- 
piest class is clearly that small one of the original abo- 
litionists; men and women wholly devoted to a lofty 
pursuit, and surrendering for it much that others most 
prize: and, in the retrospect of the traveller through 
life, the most eminentiy blessed come forth from among 
all ranks and orders of men,some being rich and others 
poor ; some illustrious and others obscure ; but all having 
one point of resemblance, that they have not staked their 
ce on anything so unreal as money or fame. 

As for the worth of praise, a traveller cannot have 
gone far without finding it out. He has been praised 
and blamed at every turn; and he soon sees that what 
people think of him matters to themselves and not to 
him. He applies this to himself, and finds confirma-. 
tion. It is ludicrous to suppose that what he thinks 
of this man and that, whose motives and circumstances 
he can never completely understand, should be of lasting 
importance to the subjects of his observation, while he 
feels it to be very important to his own peace and state 
of temper that he should admire as much and despise 
as little as reason will allow. That this is not more 
felt and acted upon is owing to the confined intercourses 
of the majority of men. If, like the traveller, they 
were for a Jong time exposed to a contrariety of opin- 
ions respecting themselves, they would arrive at the 
conviction which rises “by natural exhalation” from 
the field of graves, that men’s mutual judgments are 
almost insignificant to the objects of them, while im- 
measurably important to those who form them. When 
we look about us upon this obelisk and that urn, what 
| matter the applauses and censures of the neighbours of 
the departed, in the presence of the awful facts here de- 
clared, that he has lived and is gone? In this mighty 
transaction between himself and his Maker, how insig- 
nificant to him are the comments of beings between 
whom and himself there could exist no complete under- 
standing in this life! But there is no overrating the 
consequences to himself of having lived with high or 
low models before his eyes; in a spirit of love or a 
spirit of contempt; in a process of generous or disparag- 
ing interpretation of human actions. His whole future 
condition and progress may be affected by it. 

Out of this matter of mutual opinion arises a cheer- 
ing emotion, both to the. retrospective traveller and to 
the thinker among the tombs. Each foreign compan- 
ion of the one, and each who lies buried about the path 
of the other, has had his hero, and even succession of 
heroes, among the living. I know not what those who 
despise their kind can make of this fact, that every 
human being whom we know has found in every stage 
of his conception of moral beauty some living exempli- 
fication which satisfied him for the time, The satis- 
faction is only temporary, it is true, and the admiration 
fades when the satisfaction is impaired ; but this only 
shows the vigour of the moral nature and its capacity 
of progress. ‘The fact that every man is able to make 
idols, though he must “ find them clay,” is a proof of 
the vast umount of good which human character pre- 
sents to every observer. The reality of this is very 


excellence round about them that they cannot believe 
any other pgrt of God’s world is so good as their village ; 
but the effect to the traveller of going from village to 
village, from city to city, during his wanderings of ten 
thousand miles, and finding the same worship, the same 
prejudice, born of mutual reverence and love, wherever 


timony at the same time to the love and existence of 
goodness is so overpowering, that it must subdue mis- 


which, it may be suspected, has never been done, When 
we extend our view {rom the field of travel to the world 
of the dead, and remember that every one of the host 
has had his succession of heroes and demigods,’ and, 
probably, of worshippers also, what words can express 
the greatness of the homage rendered to goodness? It 
drowns ull the praises practically offered to the powers 
of evil, from the first hour of sin and sorrow till now. 
The mysterious pain of partings presses upon the re- 


I do not know whether this wo is usually taken into 
the estimate of travellers when they are counting the 


it deserves to be. I believe that many would not go if 
they could anticipate the misery of such partings as 
those which must be encountered in a foreign country, 
in long dreary succession, and without more hope than 
in parting with the dying. The chances of meeting 
again are small.. For a time grief sooths itself by cor- 
respondence ; but this cannot last, as one family group 
after another opens its arms to the stranger, and gives 
him a home only that he must vacate it for another. 
The correspondence slackens, fails, and the parties’ are 
to one another as if they were dead, with the sad dif- 
ference that there is:somewhat less faith in each other 
than if they were in cireumstances in which itis physi- 
cally impoésible that ‘they could communicate. the 


their respective amounts of possession of more than they | with 
can at present eat, use, and enjoy, seems to him quite | i 


kindly use as far as it goes. In a cemetery, the thought. | i 


striking in the existence of villagers, who find so much | - 


he goes, is exhilirating to his heart of hearts. The tes- |’ 


antbropy itself, if only misanthropy could be brought | bl 
into the presence of a large number of the human race; | 


turned traveller and the survivor with nearly equal force. }. 


cost of their scheme before setting out ; but I know that |' 


survivor: of intercourse, in either place of meditation, 
there remains the anguish of 
parting ; that pain which, like physi¢al pain, tikes us 
by surprise with its bitterness at each’ teturi, and’ dis. 
poses us, at length, to either cowardice or recklessness ; 
and each of these survivors may be conscious of ‘some 
visitations of jerlousy, jealousy lest the absentishould 
be learning to forget the past in new interests and’ con- 


point of resemblanee inthe 
a scence is closed‘and another is opening. 


and ies of each 
result in an amount of calm experience. ‘The dead, it is 
hoped are entering on a new region, in which they are 
to act with fresh powers and: a wiser activity: The 
refreshed traveller has the same ambition, #% have sur- 
veyed my ‘experience, and told ale; though 


unexplored streigth 
and delight to new exertions, and to bed dere ad 
scenes of our being by the strongest ties we know. ” 


From the L lo New Mo thl Mc CF ne. 
a HOUSEHOLD STORY. 
By Douglas Jerrol 


“Not at home!” exclaimed Captain Albatréss, 

* Not in town!” cried the Captaini’s lady. 

“No, Ma’am,” replied the maid, as with some trepi- 
dation she followed the visitors, who with no ceremony 
forced themselves into the parlour. 

Captain Albatross, looking very sagacibusly af the 
maid, observed, “I see you don’t know us; say Alba- 
tross—Captain Albatross.”” 

“ As friends—early friends, the Captain was you 
master’s god-father-————” 

“ The only son I ever had,” remarked Captain Alba- 
tross, with a sigh. : 

“They'll be glad to sée us,” was the of 
the Captain’s lady to the hesitating maid.. 

“I dare say, Ma'am; delighted no doubt," said the 
girl, “very much pleased, I’m sure; that is, when’ they 
come home, Ma’am; but, you know, Ma’am ; the very 
day they married they left home for a month, Ma'am ; 
only a fortnight ago, Ma’am, why, it is 
plain, Ma’am, that their time isn'tup,Ma’am” 

Captain Albatross, though only an officer of disband- 
ed militia, had thé sternness of a . Frederick ;henee, 
lowering his bushy black eyebrows, and advancing one 
step towards the maid, who received the fiery looks of 
the inquisitor with admirable coolness, he cried in 
sounds of thunder, “ Young woman, can you look in 
my face ?” 

“I'll try, Sir,” said the girl, with a simplicity lost 
upon the guest, who only. roared the louder. : 

“I mean, wench, can you look in my face, and, 
without bloshing, tcll me that-Mr. and Mrs. Pigeon 
are not in town ?” asked theCaptain, 


tain, and resolved at any cost to maintain the ground 


“Young woman,” remarked Captain Albatross, rais- 
ing his forefinger, and shaking his head in the serene 
countenance of the domestic, “ Young woman, I don't 
know what wages they give you, but to some families 
you'd be worth any money.” ; 

“My dearest Albatross,” said his charitable lady, 
“may you not have been mistaken ?” ” 

“ Mistaken, Leonora!” cried the captain; “ I—Cap- 
tain Albatross, mistaken! Did I not see him—see him 
last night with a lady in the opposite box? How can 
any man in such a case mistake or be mistaken?” = - 

“ Exactly what I said,” replied Mrs, Albatross, with 
a significant glance at the Captain, “when I*heard 
that you and a certain lady were at the Surcey Gar- 
dens, feeding the monkeys with macaroons.” 

“And I, ha! ha!"—here the Captain made a.very 
pains-taking attempt to laugh-—“ I ha! ha! as I proved. 
it by my dear friend, Captain Nibble, was at 
fishing. You know, Leonora, that was the very day I 
caught that extraordinary gudgeon. You remember 
its picture was taken, and now hangs in the hall at the 
Bell ;” and again Captain Albatross essayed a laugh. 


dently hurt by the unjust suspicions of his too’ fobitt” 


“ Oh, yes, Sir,” cried the anxious maid, 
le.” 


“ How do you know ?” asked the stern Albatross, 
“I'm sure of it,” answered the self-satisfied girl. 
“Sure !” echoed the Captain’s: lady, with a look of 
contempt at the domestic, “ sure!” ‘ 
“Sure, Ma’am;” replied the servant; “ for I've lived 
in many families,and I never yet knew the master of a 
house that there wasn’t somebody about the town 


very image of him.” ; 
_ “There is something in that, Leonora,” remarked 
the Captain ; “still it was Pigeon.” “9 


“ Never mind; perhaps they don’t wish to be athome 
to us,” said the Captain’s lady, who with a sudden ‘dig- 
nity prepared to depart. a 
“They‘re not at home,” was the un ry avowal 
of the maid, as she readily followed the visitors \to the 
door. i 
“Not the slightest consequence,” remarked:the Cap- 
tain, as he stepped into the street. re 
“ None whatever,” said the Captain’s lady. . «*) 
“Not at home, I assure you,” again asserted the 
maid, as she closed the door. he 
“Susan! Susan!” exclaimed a voice, and présently 
a pretty ‘female head peeped over the staircase ;-* Who 
“Captain Albatross and his wife,” said Susan, 
“Dear me!” eried the lady. 
“They wanted to stand me out that you were at 


home, Ma'am; but Twas too muely for tein. The 


The strongest 
templations of the life which lies behind, is ‘this; that — 


looking boldly at Albatross, « Mr. and Mire. Pigeon are 


wife, this subject buried for ever between 
us.’ May 


s more conspicuous in the traveller's retros- 
e fact how little external possession has to 
do with happiness. As he wanders back over city and 
village, plantation and prairie, he sees again care on the q 
= 
— term spent on this pl island, ate iéwed'aé over; 
ring 
ot at the exclusive pursuit of either. Generally speaking, : 
r just they have all an equal endowment of the things from 
smart which happiness is really derived. They have, in pretty ss 
equal distribution, health, senses, and their pleasures, j 
1 side homes, children, pursuits, and successes. With all 
1g on these things in common, the one point. of difference in | often visiting rica in thonght, can no more 
over. reference to my sojourn there, but ‘must pass over 
Here a new department of inquiry’ and ‘endeavour. 
sum. unworthy of all the compassion excited by it; though | Friendships are the grand gain of travel’ over aiconti- ’ 
it the the compassion having something amiable in it, is of a | nent or through life; and’ these may be carried forward 
into new regions of existence here, as we’ bi 
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eno and her voice trembled, and she took her ‘handkerchief 
hey from her retieule,“ I only know. that there are times 
the when those macaroons lie very heavy’ at my hedrt* 
“Now, Leonora,” exclaimed Captain Albatross'evi- 
e 
there’s nothing odd, nothing peculiar about me, T Havéj‘ ; 
I hope, merely the easy demeanour, the sustained’ re- 
pose of a gentleman ; there's no character, as it's called, 
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Captain would -have. it that he saw my master last 
night. 
« -@ What! Samuel!” and the owner of the pretty face 


“Charloite !” cried a masculine voice, and the lady 
was led back.to her apiirtment by a gentleman. We 
know not:whether to laud the firmness of Susan, or to 
_-blash when we:assure the reader that 
that lady and gentleman were the newly-paired Pigeons. 
_.Bhe Pigeons ‘were in town! . Yes, they had passed only 
helf, the honey-moon at the sea-side, and had returned 
London a fortnight-before their time. 
_,. -fJam. Pigeon .and, Charlotte Blue had been drawn to 
ach other by a similarity of sentiment : their union 
_- waa the happy result of sympathy—they both idolized 
. the.genteel; albeit, they were not too well skilled in 


_ “the knowledge of its elements... Of this, however, they 


_ ‘were well assured, that to be seen in. London—to be 
eonfrontell by any of their five hundred bosom friends 

ithi of their union—was to sink forever in 
_ dhe j nt.of the world—to go down a frightful de- 
. seent in the estimation: of all mankind. Mr. and Mrs. 
Pigeon to. that numerous and unhappy class 
_. of people who believe that “ the world”—in reality re- 


‘pres by some. fifteen acquaint: —has no other 
. aim, no; other. thought, than. that of watching. the im. 
# portant movements of their important selves—of mark- 
_ ing the cut of their coats and the colour of their gowns ; 


nay, of duly registering ad t 
ings at home, the said world being all the time inhu- 
indifferent to their very existence. “The 
es is thought by these puor folks to be a very de- 
spotic, watchful, tyrannous, unforgiving’ creature ;— 
. they may be assured that, as far as regards them and 
their works, the world is a very easy, careless kind of 
. -“ What will the world say?” asks Henpeck, 
when advised to. separate from his wife. “I'd leave 
the wretch, take my little boy, and yo into a lodging to- 
morrow, my dear,” says Mrs. Swéetlips ; “ but~then, 
my love,;what will the.world say?” “ What! not go 
into mourning for your wife's uncle’s cousin; why, my 
Mr..Carib, what do you think the world will say ?” 
. = Well, that isa good one :—a dustman with an um- 
brella! I should like to know what the world will say 
to that? There never was such’ a goblin—such a 
mere bugbear, as that we make out of the unconscious, 
. the indifferent. world: it;is. the scooped turnip fixed on 
a sheeted mop-stick, and lighted with a candle ; a hide- 
"aus apparition scaring the stoutest traveller in his high- 
ways and byways of life. Happy the man, who with 


over, on the sea-shore. ‘Vhey had quitted the buzy, 

bustling seene of Kennington, with’ all its picturesque 

and grassy spots, for the sweet retirement of Brighton. 

Jt was there they proposed to perform matrimonial 

quarantine—it was there they intended to illustrate their 

_ devotion to the genteel: there they would wear away 

_ the rapturous month, returning in proper season to re- 

eeive the condolence — we mean, tulations — of 

their army of friends.’ Mr.and Mts. Pigeon had al- 

ready got through ten days, when it struck them that 

‘the sea—at least in summer—always appeared the same; 

_ there was no alteration whatever in the beach ; even the 
chain-pier remained provokingly unchangeable. 

‘ “ My love,” said the bride, as,on the eleventh day, she 

~ g@rm-in-arm. with her Pigeon trod the shore, “ my lave,” 


“how 
* odd? I too dreamt of it—I thought I was there.” 
“Ha!” and Mrs. Pigeon sighed. .. 
. “What's the matter, Charlotte?” inquired the fond 
_.*Qur home will be a sweet place, Samuel!” observed 
the wife. 
* A bower of love, Charlotte,” was the opinion of the 
* How can it be otherwise?” 
“TL hope Susan will be kind to my canaries: poor 
things! they’ll not sing a note while I’m away—they'll 
“Well, we shall be at home at theend of the month,” 
_said Samuel. 


latte. 
| “No, only eleven, love ; to-day is the eleventh 
yet,” said Mr. Pigeon. 
+ To be sure: what a head I have! I hope Susan 
* will be earéful of the furniture— and then those poor 
dear birds! Blass me! and. those'sweet. gold-fish — I 
forgot to give her particular directions. Pretty creatures! 
_ how they will miss me! Lovely things! how they will 
miss the flies I used to catch for them !” 
' Nay, my dearest, Susan bas a kind heart, and will 
Jet ‘em want for nothing.” 
“ It would be very wrong to return to London in the 
soon,” remarked Mrs. Pigeon. 
* What. would the world say?” exclaimed Mr. 


* We should be lot for ever in genteel society,” said 


the wife, . ‘3 

“We should, indeed,” said the solemn husband. 

* And yet, Samuel, those dear canaries!” 

Enough: two more dreary, sultry days did the ecstatic 
couple endure “ body’s bani-hment” from Kennington ; 
when, on the fourteenth morning of their wedded life, 
\they took their seats in the coach: for London. 

“La! Ma’am, iit you ?” exclaimed Sasan, as she 
opened the door sto the rejoicing couple. “ Come back 
| -“Hush! Susan, not.a word,” cried. Mrs, , Pigeon 
“Thank heaven! we are at home,” and she sank in a 
chair, 
“ ** said Mr, Pigeon, who called ap a serious, 
look, and spoke in the voice of a polite house-breaker 
“ though we are at home, remember, Susan, as you value 
gyour-place, nobody must know it,” 

“ Not know it!” cried Susan. 

“Cortainly not,” saidthe wife... . 

“For what would the world say 1” asked Mr. 


The happy couple had.remained a whole day in se- 
eret in their own house, when Mr. Pigeon, in opposi- 
tien to the judicious wishes of his wife, resolved at night 
te take the air. He assured Mrs. Pigeon that he could 
newer stay in the house for four-and-twenty hours to- 
gether; he should die if he attempted it; he must for 
a teief time enjoy the outdoor breeze; and. added, to 
i f Mrs. Pigeon, that he thought no 
three hours before, or, on some 


avowal of Mr. Pigeon—of the same Pigeon, whose land- 
lady had given him for a character, as he thought, all 
the domestic. virtues of a household god. “Pray, 
Ma’am,” inquired Charlotte’s busy maiden aunt, “ what 
are the hubits of Mr. Pigeon? ‘He is about to marry 
into our family, and, you’H) pardon the question, what 
are his habits ?”—“ Habits !” replied the landlady ; “the 
womans blessed who gets Mr, Pigeon — gruel at ten, 
and ‘bed at eleven.” - And these moral proprieties on the 
part of her future husband were impressed . upon the 
brain and heart of the- bride by the aunt aforesaid. 
*Gruel at ten, and bed at eleven,” reiterated the spins- 
ter ; “ it seems little to speak of, child,*but what a deal 
of happiness is: insured by the custom.” Pigeon, 
assuring his wife that he would keep aloof from all ac- 
quaintarice, took his hat. Mrs. Pigeon looked at her 
lord with amild mixture of matrimonial sorrow and an- 
ger. Can the *:nils reader wonder atthis?  Itwas 
already half-past nine, and Mrs. Pigeon sighed as she 
thought of her aunt; yea; she sighed deeply at the visiona- 
ry happiness of—gruel at ten, and bed at eleven. 

“All men,” said Susan, marking the melancholy of 
her mistress,“ all men are alike, Ma’am.” 

* They are, Susan,” said Mrs. Pigeon, —** Where's 
my handkerchief?” 

No :' wild horses, or, what is better, or worse, an Act 
of Parliament, should not tear away the secret which 
shall lie with us, wrapped “in undertakers’? lead. We 
will not. point the finger of scorn at the house of Pigeon 
—we will not so much as wink or leer at it; the man 
has seen the wickedness of his ways,and why should 
we throw an evil name upon a habitation, probably at 
this moment tenanted by worthy people who honour 
their father and mother, and regularly pay their rates? 
Houses, albcit of bricks and mortar, are delicate things, 
and take their character from the fulks who use them; 
hence, we will not specify the house to which, at half 
past five in the morhing. Samuel Pigeon—a husband of 
little better than fifleen days old—tock his timorous 
way. The sentence will fall upon the reader likea 
thunder-bolt—the female reader willclutch her petticoat 
and utter a piercing shriek,—but it must be said— 

Samuel Pigeon had not been home all night ! 

As the man crept homeward there was culprit in his 
looks, in his hesitating pace. He had, it was true, fal- 
len into a most delightful party— had been so happy s0 
very jolly ; but now, alas! it wanted only seven-and- 
twenty minutes tosix. What a beautiful morning !— 
yet what a reproach came with the bright sun! Sam 
blushed as he met the milk-maids: artisans, passing to 
their work, made him turn his head away; the chim- 
ney-sweepers, crying their noisome trade, struck him 
compunctious: yea, the very sparrows, chirping and 
playing in his path, gave him a twitch of the conscience, 
Let not the reader think that Samuel Pigeon had any 
fear of the violence of his ill-used spouse; no, she would 
only weep—for she was a -young wife, end had not yet 
come to her nails. It was a nobler feeling that posses- 
sed Pi base dread, but bitter repentance. He 
had been beguiled into cards—had, moveover, been very 
lucky—but what was luck at nearly six in the morn- 
ing! He had held the most wonderful hands at loo, 
and had never played but when justified by both hing 
and queen. And then he thought, and in the dissatis- 
faction of his soul almost gave vent to the words— 
“Tis six in the morning—my wife is silting up, and, 
compared to domestic peace, oh ! what are trumps ?” 

Pigeon, with heavy legs, walks on; and now he ap- 
proaches his.door. He scrapes his shoes aa tenderly ax 
though he scraped his bare feet — he wants to’ cough, 
but he hasn’t sufficient nerve to risk theoperation. He 
looks at his knocker; the lion’s head ornamenting it 
seems to stare with new ferocity upon him. He touches 
the knocker as if it were red-hot—shakes it spasrnodi- 
cally—tap, tap, tap—and to Pigeon the sound seems to 
search through a dead, deserted house—a desolate home- 
stead. Has Charlotte gone to her family?” Or, anti- 
cipating the completion of a threat to be made in after- 
life, has she already takenalodging? Strange thoughts 
chill the beart of Pigeon, as he stands pricking his ears 
at his own inhospitable door. Ha! he hears a heavy, 
leaden step—it is Susan ; in a second the door will 
be opened. A new, a cutting trial awaits the expectant 
husband. 

Among other valuable presents made by kind friends 
to the young housewife, Mrs. Pigeon had received a re- 
markably beautiful cat—a cat enjoying the very best 
domestic reputation. Indeed, it might have been a 
knotty point for many tea-tables to decide whose cha- 
racter stood the fairest with the world, that of Mrs. 
Pigeon’s husband—or of Mrs. Pigeon’s cat. The cat 
had demeaned himself most worthily—was goodtemp- 
ered, a vigilant mouser, and, with a kind of virtye very 
useful to many excellent people, was never known to 
dip his whiskers in forbidden cream, provided the un- 
lawful luxury were placed beyond his leap, or carefully 
locked from his intruding nose. Up to the time where- 
of we write, the cat had been a pattern cat, However, 
when men fall, why should we always expect cats to keep 
their feet? ‘To return to Mr. Pigeon. 

The repentant husband still stands at thy door, await- 
ing the coming of Susan. What can delay her? As 
he thinks this question, he feels something at the calf 
of his right leg, and, looking downwards, seas his large 
black cat, his own fireside vassal, the musical com- 
panion of his tea-kettle, the very best and glossiest of 
cats, rubbing his sleek yet somewhat disordered coat, in 
token of glad greeting, round his master’s legs. In a 
moment, Samuel Pigeon, the offending husband, ac- 
knowledged and felt humiliated by the companionship : 
he blushed to find that the cat made common cause with 
his master, Yes,—they were fellow-offenders 
mates in household irregularity. - Then Sam thought 
to kick the cat, but the cat, rubbing closer, seemed to 
roll himself round his master’s leg, and then the animal, 
throwing up his large green and. yellow eyes, and there 
are times when cats’ eyes are terribly human, said, as 
plainly as any eat could say, by mewing—“Here we 
are, old boy? both in for it,” Now, what might have 
been Pigeon’s answer we know not, for just as the cat 
concluded this self-evident truth the door opened. 

Susan looked significantly at her master and then 
at puss and again at 


igeon. 

Pigeon walked into the parlour — the cat descended 
to the kitchen. -“ My dear love,” said Pigeon to some- 
body seated in a chair,“have you sat up” The per- 
son accosted raised a head, the sweet face shamefully ! 
eclipsed by a night-cap, and, saving nothing, looked to- 
wards an end of flickering candle. It was broad sun- 
light, but the candle-end, about to expire—it had doubt- 
less been forgotten—was strong dramatic evidence of 
the lapse of time. Mrs. Pigeon rose, and, with three 
or more shawls upon her shoulders, was about to leave 
the room, “ Wasn't it enough for Susan to sit up?” 
inquired Pigeon timidly. ‘There was a pavse—it was 


& serious moment. The good genius of the wife 
4 


yon not take the key?” With these ‘words, Mrs. 
Pigeon retired to her charfibber, the husband sank 
in a chair, from the head to the toes very much 
ashatned of himself’ We are happy to state that the 
touching resignation of the wife hud the happiest 

upon the husband; and there-fore recommend it to the 
adoption of all ladies, “ Wiihat!” asks one,“did Mr. 
Pigeon never stay out late again?™ “Oh yes! very 
often?” “ He did?” “Yes = but then, like a good obe- 
dient mate, he always took the key.” hg. 
It was noontime on the day of Pigeon's transgres- 
sion wher: Captain Albatross amd Mrs, Captain Albatross 
called to welcome the happy . pair.” Nothing could be 
more provoking,—and nothiexg could more strongly il- 
lustrate ttre theory of Susara that every master of a 
house has: somewhere upon town his perplexing double 
his fatal sianilitude,—thon ‘the positive ‘assertion of the 
Captain that Pigeon had om the previous night been 
seen with some lady, in somme box, at some theatre. 


the fondest of wives. “I “tell you, my love,” cricd 
Pigeon, “ it must be somebody like me.” “ Impossible,” 
replied the wife, “impossible = Samuel, there can be no- 
body like you.” As Mrs, Pigreon made this flattering 
declaratiom, a pro'onged knock struck through the 
house: a sense of danger made the couple forget a pre- 
sent quarrel in their common anxicty fur preservation. 
“We can’t be at home,” exclairned Mrs. Pigeon. “ Cer- 
tainly not,” «said the husband—*"twculd affront the 
Albatrosses for ever.” 

“'Tis only a lady come to see the apartments,” said 
Susan ; for the Pigcons, as yet a small family, had de- 
termined wpon hospitably giving: upa part of their house 
to any respectable person in search of shelter. 
“Are you sure she's stranger 1” asked Mrs. Pigeon. 
“You've mot seen her in the neighbourhood” 
“She looks from the country-, Ma'am,” said Susan. 
“Tl see her,” said Mrs, Pigreon; and she forthwith 
descended to the parlour, where a lady of some fifty 
years old, possessing 2 benigen aspect considerably 
heightened by green spectacles, awaited her coming. 
“Have I the pleasure of addressing Mrs. Pigeon 2” 
asked the Tady, to the consterrsation of the wile; who, 
ere she could reply, was informed by the visitor that she 
“was very well known to her aunt Figgins.” Here 
was a dilemma! for it so happened that the Figginses 
were people whose strict observance of the genteel, and 
whose contempt of any of their dearest friends and ac- 
quaintanee who might lapse imto accidental vulgarity, 
rendered them of especial importance in the eyes of the 
new-made wife. “Have I the pleasure of addressing 
Mrs. Pigeon ?” This was a horme-thrust ; and yet, how 
gracefully did Mrs. Pigeon parry it! 

“Mrs. Pigeeon, on her marriagre, went to Brighton ; 
that is little more than a fortnight since,” 

“I beg your pardon,” remarked the lady in specta- 
cles ; “ of course, she is out of town. Iam told, Madam, 
she is a very charming woman.”* 
Mrs. Pigeon smiled, and, in sweet voice, begged 
the lady to take a chair. 
“A very charming woman. Ha! and here the 
lady heaved, what seemed to Mrs. Pigeon, a commisera- 
ting sigh, and shook her green spectacles, 
“Bless me, Madam!” cried the alarmed wife, “ you 
surely know mothing of—that is, I—I understood you 
wished to look at the apartment< ?” 

“Twill be frank with you, Madam,” said the inge- 
nuous lady ; ** that was my excuse.”” 

“Excuse, Madam! Then may I inquire what the 
real object of —” 

“By all means,” replied the visitor. “But first tell 
me, ny dear——you are perhaps ars early friend of Mrs. 
Pigeon ?” 

“Very early, Madam,” replied Mrs. Pigeon herself; 
“T went to schol with her,” ; 

“And she is charming and hamdsome and amiable? 
Ha! I'm very sorry for it,” said thee lady with evidently 
deep regret. 

“Sorry, Madam? why sorry 7” 
“To be sure, my dear,” said the charitable stranger, 
“the man may have altered.” 

“Bless me!’? exclaimed the terrified wife, “ you 
don’t mean Pigeon 

“Ta! my love,” and here the lady inserted her little 
finger under her green glass, perhaps to wipe away a 
tear—* ha! my love,I know what it is to have been 
thrown away. “Though I say it, I was once beautiful.” 
(Mrs, Pigeon cast a suspicious glamace at her visitor: 
had she come to steal the plate ?) 

“Thad a heart that, in its confiding innocence, be- 
lieved anything.”” (Why did Susan Het such people in?) 
“I, too, like the hapless Charlotte————” 

“ Why,—wlsy hapless, Madam ?”” inqnired the wife, 

“The interest you take in that young creature,” ob. 
served the lady with new composure, “ does honour to 
your friendship. Why—why didmt she congult’me 
before she married ?” 

“I think, Madam, you inferred that Mrs. Pigeon had 
not the advantage of your acquaintance.” 

“That is very true,” said the bemevolent stranger; 
“in my zeal for her welfare, had entirely forgotten 
that accident—for J must call it one.” 

“As I told you, Madam,” said the young wife, al- 
most agitated into tears, “] amthe most intimate friend 
Mrs. Pigeon has ; if you know anything that concerns 
her peace of mind, I entreat of you, my dear, dear 
Madam, to divulge it,—if you know anything against 
her husband—” 

“Ha!” and here a sigh was almost deepened to a 
groan,“ha! that man. But I wouldn't let the dear 
woman know it-—for now she is married, my love, 
there's nothing to be gained by makeing her unhappy 
before her time; amd that I fear will comme soon enough.” 
Mrs. Pigeon suddenly drew her chair away—atid; 
looking with a stern, inquiring eye at her visitor, and 
holding forth her right hand, she exclaimed in a voice 
of profound convietion—* Pigeon’s a wretch!" 

The lady stranger took a little gold snuff-bux from 
her pocket, and, calmly feeding either nostril from its 
pungent contents, mmade answer—“ He is.” 

“And he—he who seemed so gemtle, so kind, so 
good!” exclaimed the wife, 

“It was always bis way,” answered the visitor, who 
then abruptly rose, and, performing  curtsy, suid, 
“ Madam, I wish you a very good morning.” 

“ But, Madam,—#urely you have something more to 
say respecting the conduct of Mr. Pigeon 2” asked his 
spouse, 

“ My love,” replied the elderly lady, ** I might saya 
great deal; but whem you have lived ir: the world as 
long as I have, you will know what a thankless task it 
is to convince people of their unhappiness. Now, my 


Mrs. Pigeon believed the"story with all the bigotry of 


‘| bounced at the name of Tomatu—*“ however, Sir, if you 


no other motive for breaking off the marriage. 


ness for his poor victim,” observed George 


mata with stern visage, 


Soch was the libertine triumphed ; fo:, after a straagegle, she overlaid her night shall do myself the pleasure of calling 
with a look of incekness, and said,—" Why, Samuel, did! 4 


dear Mrs. Pigeon ; for, as an intimate friend of the F, 
ginses,"—and the kind visitor moved towards the g hi 
od But, Madam,” ond the anxious wife followed 4 
lady from the room,“ may I beg to know auy parts 
lar case of iniquity” 
| _“ My dear,” answered the kind woman, lowering 
| Voice,“ I could tell you fifly—but the worst of all », 
an affair at Tonbridge, where—-—”” 
.“ Yes, Madam—yes, pray slay,” for the lady's ha, 
was at the door. oP 
At Tonbridge, where——” 
At this moment, a lond rattling knock at the g, 
‘went tothe heart of Mrs. Pigeon. ‘They had alrea; 
denied to the Albatrosses—to the friend of thie 
ginses—and they could not be at home to any i}, 
visitor. It was a great trial ; but Mrs. Pigeon was con 
pelled to sacrifice her feelings as a wie to her feelin, 
for the genteel, and to hurry back into the parlour, leay 
ing the kind communicative lady in green spectacley 
open the street-door. Susan at the same moment 
cended to answer the knocker; and Mr. Pigeon, haying 
been brought from the drawing-room by the earness 
tones of his wife in the passage, unconsciously ql, 
forth—— 
“ Susan—who’s that?” 
“ Ob! there is somebody at home,” eried a voice ; ng 
to the horror of Mrs. Pigcon, who double locked 
parlour door, George Tomato, a young gentleman wit, 
very great hopes in the India-house, entered the abog 
of Hymen. 
“ Mr. and Mrs. Pigeon are at 2” said Sosay 
with the confident face of a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
“ However, Sir,” said Mr. Pigeon, decending thy 
stairs—for his heart, from some strange cause, had 


have anything to communicate that materially concern 
Mr. or Mrs. Pigeon*—-I-——” 

“ Not in the least—no, not at all, ” answered 
leisurely ascending the stairs, and, with Mr Pigeon, 
entering the drawing-room. “ So,” said ‘Tomata, fling. 
ing himself into a chair,“the Pigeons are not come 


‘| home yet, eh 2” 


“Mr. and Mrs. Pigeon, the day of their marriage” 
answered Pigeon softly,” went to Brighton.” 
“ Ha! well, that’s not three weeks yet. Its devilish 
odd why people ran away directly they’re married—a 
ifthey were ashamed of what they’ve done. However, 
it’s a bani:hment called for by genteel life, and—d 
course, Sir, you are intimate with Mr. Pigeon?” 

“T have that pleasure, Sir,” said Samuel. : 

“ You'lodge here. no doubt? Excuse me, although 
T have not with you the pleasure—and doubtless itis a 
very great one—of knowing Pigeon, still I am very in. 
timate with his little wife.” 
“ Indeed, Sir—I never heard her name—” 
“IT dare say not, Sir ;[ dare say not. Oh, very inti. 
mate; we wore petticoats together. Baby companions, 
Sir—baby companions. Used to bite the same pear.” 
“ Really, Sir,” and Pigeon shified in his seat—*'| 
was not aware of so early and so delicate a connexion 
between yourselfand Mrs. Pigeon.” 
“We were to have been married : yes, I may say, 
‘the wedding-ring was over the first joint of her finger,” 
» And pray, Sir,” asked Pigeon with a face of crim. 
son,“ pray, Sir, what accident may have drawn the ring 
off again 
“ You sce, Sir,” said George Tomata, arranging his 
hair by an opposite mirror, “ my prospects lay in India 
—in India, Sir. Now, Lotty—” 
“ Who, Sir?” exclaimed Pigeon, wrathfully. 
“Charlotte,” answered Tomata. “I used tocall her 
Lotty, and she—he ! he !—she used to call me Loveap- 
ple—you may judge how far we were both gone. For 
when a woman plays tricks witha man's name, you 
may be sure she begines to look upon it as her future 
property. Asa friend of her husband, do you know 
what she was accustomed to call Pigeon ?”* 
“ Pigeon, Sir—of course, Pigeon,” replied the husband 
“ Never cared for him, then, depend upon it: other. 
wise she'd have turned Pigeon into Turtledove, Pouter, 
Tu:nbler, and twenty other pretty things. ‘True tender. 
ness, Sir, ceals in synonyms.” 
“You are always right, Sir, no doubt, ” observed! 
Pigcon. “ But you were about to state the particular 
hindrance to your marriage with——” 
“To be sure. Lotty, as | was going to observe, was 
a nice little sugar-pluna—a very nice little sugar-plum 
—as you will doubtless allow?” 


It was with some difficulty that Pigeon possessed 
himself of sufficient coolness to admit the familiar truth 
of the simile ; he however allowed the wife of his bosom 
to be “a nice little sugar-plum.” 

“ Very nice, indeed ; but I saw it—I felt convinced 
of it, and the truth went like twenty daggers to my soul; 
but I discovered ‘a 

“Good heavens !” exclaimed Pigeon, “ discovered 
what ?” 

“ That her complexion, ” replied Tomata, “ beautiful 
as it was, would not stand Trincomalee.” 

“And was that your sole objection to the match?” 
inquired Pigeon solemnly. 

“ I give'you my honour as a gentleman, that Hee 
should have despised myselfif I had; for, as I have ob- 
served, Sir, we were both gone—very far gone, indeed.” 
“ No doubt, Sir,” answered Pigeon, burning to avow 
himself, “ But, as a friend of Mr. Pigeon’s, allow me 
to assure you that tlie lady was not found too far goue 

to admit of perfect recovery.” 

“ I'm glad of it—very glad of it: hope it is so. By- 
the-way, what sort of a fellowis Pigeon? Had I 
been in London—I only came up yesterday—I should 
have looked into the match before it took place. Lotty 
could expect no less of me. What kind of an animal 
is this Pigeon 2” 

“ Kind of an animal. Sir?” stammered Pigeon. 
Why, Sir, he—” 

“ Ha !that will do,” said the abrupt Tomata ;“ as 


you're his friend, I'll not press you on the point. Poor 
Lotty ! sacrificed, I sec,” 


“What do you mean by sacrificed, Sir?” foamed 


Pigeon: “sacriticed !” 


“ I can perceive at once the kind of log the poor 


girl is chained to” and ‘Tomata mournfully shook. his 
head in the face of the astounded Pigeon, 


“Tog! log!” cried the husband, with scarcely breath 


for the monosyllables. 


“ A coarse, vulgar,—still, the brute may have kind- 
‘Tomata. 
“ Brute, victim!” roared Pigeon—“I'd have yoo 


learn, Mr, 


“ What do you mean by Loveapple, Sir?” asked To- 
“ There was but one person 


dear, itis enough that you and I know the wickedness 
of the man; as for Mrs. Pigeon, poor fond soul! were 
she to see the truth itself, I'll be bound she wouldn't be- 


in all the world whom I allowed to take that sweet 
freedom with Tomata—— that person, though now 
another's, may, if she please, mark her recollection of 


lieve it, I presume they'll be in town im another fort. 


former days by adopting the plcasant familiarity — but 
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which imight be happy to receive at the lips of 
“Mice. Pigeon herself, £ may feel disposed to fling back 


genteel, that, in the first place, !ad exposed him to the 


. at his ingenuons visitor, who strode towards him with 


‘bub above: the retreating footsteps of George Tomata, 
. and his final exit at the street-door, relieved her of an 


’ around ‘their departing sister — where the Guttering 


convey any insinuation ? 


LITERARY OMNIDOS. 


ain the teeth of Mrs, Pigeon’s husband's friend.” 
‘How devoutly did Pigeon curse his admiration of the 


undisguised communication of Mr, Tomata, and in the 
next prevented his discovering himself to the perfidious 
early lover of his fortnight wife! Pigeon stared aghast 


‘a still threatening countenance, 

“T shall call when the Pigeons come home—I heard 
they were at home—he kind enough to let Mr. Pigeon 
have ‘my card,” and Mr. George Tomata flung it upon 
the table, “If Pigeon make my Lotty a good husband, 
T'll take him by the hand; if, however, I. find. him no 
gentleman,—find that he shall use the girl of . my heart 
with harshness or with even the least unkindness——” 

“ Well, Sir!” and Pigecn, thrusting his hands in his 
ang swaggered to T’omata, “ whut will you do then, 

» “ Then, Sir, I shall again think the happiness of the 
placed in my hands, and thrash-——” 
- * Her husband!” shouted Pigeon. 

* Her husband,” answered George Tomata ; “thrash 
her husbind—thrash him severcly — very severcly.” 
And, s0 saying, the conditional champion ran down 
stairs, and quitted the honse. It was a warm day, and 
Pigeon fell upon a cha'r, and with his coat-tails fanned 
himself. 

t Mrs. Pigeon, with palpitating heart, had heard the hul- 


agony of impatience— impatience toconfound. her 
band with arecital of his sins so generously put at her dis- 
posal by the anonymous friend of the Figginses, How 
very fortunate that she had denied herself! How particu- 
larly lucky that her rigid adherence to the genteel had 
been the indirect means of laying bare the hidden in. 
iquities of Pigeon! But for that auspicious cireum- 
stance, she might have gone down an injured woman to 
her grave, and never once have suspected it. Now, 
what a world of trouble had been generously «pened to 
her! Animated by these feelings, neryved by this con- 
viction, Mrs. Pigeon unlocked the door, and, haying 
paused for a moment to rally her disordered spirits for 
the conjugal contest. she was about to quit the parlour 
tor the drawing-room, when the false, the traitorous 
Pigeon, stood before her. 

The female reader may possibly be enabled to’ judge 
of the ovcr-wrought feelings of Mrs. Pigeon from this 
touching incident; she looked likea marble statue upon 
her husband, and, with stone-cold lips and @ voice 
that would have petrified a pepper-pod, said—* Sir!” . 

Nor may the male student of this domestic history 
be less ignorant of the thunder-storm brewing in the 
breast of Pigcon, when he shall learn that that worthy 
man, knitting his brows, and clutching his hands, 
ground through all his double and Tl. teeth — 
Madam 

“Sir!” 

“ Madam! 

Oh, ye household gods! was there not one to call up 
a soothing vision — to re-awaken, from the dead past, 
the scene, the forms, the looks, and smiles of only fil 
teen days ago? —-to paint the comely interior of Ken 
nington Church—the meek person in candid robes — 
the mechanical clerk, with a label in his mouth, saying 
“say after ine,"—the dewy eyes of female friends, the 
hardened looks of the already condemned, and the 
happy self-satisfied insulence of uncaught bachelors? 
Where were the bridesmaids hovering affectionately 


bride, charmed down to the sweetest meekness of her 
sex——where the bridegroom, putting the best face on 
the robbery he is about to commit upon an_ honest 
family—where the stalwart beadle—where the oak-faced 
openers of pews? And oh! and above all, where was 
the sentiment of love and hope that, tuning the strings 
of two hearts in affectionate unison, pr d they 
should sound for ever the self-same strain, with no dis- 
eordant sharp, no deadening flat to mar the song of life? 
And where was Cupid, shaking in the ears of the brides- 
maids a chain of wedding-rings—and where was the 
incorrigible Hymen, dancing a hornpipe in well-riveted 
fetters of the same? 

Had Mr. and Mrs, Pigeon so soon forgotten this, and 
these, and all? Was it the same woman who moved, 
silently as a white cloud, from the church, who now— 
a little fortnight gone—towered up the Pythoness of a 
hearth-stone, and cried forth “ Sir?” A of 
mutability '—could it be the sume deferential man, the 
biped personification of acquiescence and amiability, who 
now, at the top of his rude lungs, bellowed, * Madam?” 
Alas! that the chords, whereon the God of Marriage 
played an epithalamium,should crack with such a twang! 

“So, Mr. Pigeon!” said the injured wife; who 
then, incapable of pursuing the theme she had set her- 
self, merely added, with a gush of tears, “ I’ll go home 
tomy mother,” 

“ Mrs. Pigeon,” replied her husband, “ you have done 
very wrong that you ever quitted that worthy and most 
respectable woman.” 

“ ‘What do you mean, Mr. Pigeon ?” asked his wife. 

“Mean !" echoed Pigeon. ‘Where there has been 
a first love, Mrs, Pigeon 

“Oh! you barbarous creature! What—you own 
it? You have not even the delicacy that genteel 
life————” 

“ Delicacy,Madam! But I will endeavour to, mas- 
ter my feelings. There has been a want of eandour 
between us, Mrs. Pigeon.” 

“ Yes, yes!" cricd Mrs. Pigeon. “I deserve it all; 
all my acqaintance told me it would come to this. A 
want of candour, indeed! But I aim rightly served. 
This is the fruit ofp—” 

“ Fruit, Ma'am !" exclaimed Pigeon, the word jarring 
oe whole anatomy; “ yes, Ma’am, fruit—you may say 

it.”” 

Mrs. Pigeon opened her pretty blue eyes, and, struck 
by the passion of her lord, by the tragic significance of 
his manner, requested to know if Mr, Pigeon intended 

Whereupon Mr, Pigeon 
approached his wife, and, with intense bitterness, cried— 
“Loveapple 

“ Loveapple!” echoed the bewildered Mrs. 
Loveapple ! ” 

“Very well, indeed, Madam; very well,” cried the 
sarcastic husband, “Ofcourse you never heard the 
name 

“Never!” sid Mrs. Pigeon, with great emphasis. 
“ Never——that is, I——” 

“ Charlotte !—for the last time I may call you Char- 
lotte—do you deny that you have ever known one 
George ‘Tomata”” 

* He gave me an ivory card-case brought from Can- 

”” said the innocent wife, 

“ And nothing else, Ma’am—nothing else? Was 

there no interchange of sentiment? ieee d—d first 


love?” cried Pigcon, wrought entirely out of genteel 


nity, ard simply answered—— Mr. Pigeon, you are 
beneath my notice.” 


way with culprits,” said the husband. 

“Mr. Pigeon,” cried the wife, “I see how it is— 
you wish to break my heart.” 

“No, Madam,” Pigefin, “No—I trust,” 
and Pigeon drew himeelf up, * L trust, T always respect 
the property of—of strangers.” 

“OF strangers, Mr. Pigeon? . Put, Sir, though I 
om your wite, you shall find I am not wholly unpro- 
tected.”” 

“Oh, no! You have a champin, Mrs, Pigeon—in | seen. 
case of ‘accidents I have his card already, You have a 
champion, Ma’am—the knight of the elephant tooth, 
Ma’am—the hero of the card-case—the tender synonym 
—the—the d—d Loveapple !’” and Pigeon shook his fists 
and stamped about the room. “ And I—I a poor be- 
lieving fool! J, who incourtship and in marriage have 
never neglected vou——" 

“ Never 7” asked Mrs. Pigeon. 
on ” 

“No, never, Ma’am—I repeat it.” 

At this moment the black cat mewed in the hall, and 
Pigeon could not repeat “ never.” Mrs, Pigeon read 
the confusion of the enemy, and immediately followed 
up the advantage. Twice the black cat mewed, and 
Pigeon was pale and dumb, 

“Mr. Pigcon,” suid the wife, “1 blush for you, that 
you should resort to such unworthy means of masking 
your own wickedness,” 

“ My wickedness, Mrs. Pigeon !” and the husband re- 
turned to the charge; “and as for blushing, Ma’am, the 
complexion of some people seems proof to that, what- 
ever it might have been to another climate.” 

“ Another climate, Sir?” said Mrs, Pigeon. 

“Answer me this, Madam — why did you stay in 
England to make me miserable? Why—I ask you— 
why did you not go to Trincomalee 1” 

“ Trincomalee, Mr. Pigeon! You mean Tonbridge, 
Sir—Tonbridge. I have heard it all, Mr. Pigeon.” 

“All, Ma’am? Tontridge? Youare mad, Ma’am 
—inad with unfounded jealousy, Ma’am. But this 
shall be ended,” said the husband. 

“Tt hope it will, Sir,” said the wife. 

“We'll separate, Madam,” said Mr. Pigeon. 

- “With more pleasure than we ever met,” rejoined 
Mrs. Pigeon 


“ Never, Mr. Pige- 


together, there will not be a more favourable moment 
than the present,” And with this avowal, Mr. Pigeon 
was about to quit the parlour, resolutely bent upon his 
hat and gloves; when his wife, with admirable presence 
of mind, placed herself before the door. 

“ Mr. Pigeon,” she said, repressing her tears, “ what- 
ever we may decide upon for ourselves, Iet' us not for- 
get what is due to genteel society. If you leave the 
house in broad daylight, it must be known that we are 
intown. At least, let us try to wear awaya month, 
and then separate respectably.”” 

“ Agreed, Madam—agreed !”” said Pigeon, “I have 
been denied to my excellent godfather, Albatross — a 
childless man with ten New River sharcs — and how 
he might resent the falsehood, I know not, As you 
suggest, we will remain hidden for a month, and then 
separate for ever.” 

_ “You will keep fixed to that, I trust, Mr. Pigeon 7” f 
asked the wile, 

“Immutably,” aaswered the husband. 

“They went to Bridghton a fortnight ago,” said the 
glib Susan to a new inquirer, whose medest knock 
had not, in their contention, been heard by the denied 
couple, 

"Hush ! cried Mrs, Pigeon to her husband; and 
they both listened for the voice of the visitor. 

“A fortnight ago,” repeated the unflinching domes- 
tic, “ and,of course, they won't be in town till the months’ 
op, It wouldn’t be genteel.” 

“I heard that Mr. Pigeon was seen last night,” said 
a lady at the door, 

“My aunt!” cried Mrs. Pigeon. “I know she’s 
made her will—I must see her.” 
“Impossible!” said Pigeon. 

promised with Albatross.” 

“ But are you sure they’re not in town?” asked a 
gentleman, 

“ Your uncle !" exclaimed Mr. Pigeon. 

“T'd a letter from ’em only this Sir,” said 
the valuable Susan, “ with orders about the gold-fish and 
canary-birds.” 

“ We have walked some way,” said the male visitor, 
stepping hastily into the hall, and at the same time lay- 


“T cannot be com- 


rest a little ;” and with these words the respectable 
uncle and cede walked into the apartment, followed by 
Susan, who, with amazed looks, stared round the room, 
and then threw her eyes suspiciously towards the fire- 
place. Had Mr, and Mrs. Pigeon flown up the chim- 
ney? Another glance, and Susan was satisfied of their 
whereabout ; they were both squeezed in a corner cup- 
board—in a nook particularly incommodious for people 
about to separate for ever. However, as the door was 
opened by her uncle, Mrs. Pigcon had flown tothe nar- 
row sanctuary, and Mr. Pigeon, generously laying aside 
all difference of opinion in his pursuit of safety, imme- 
diately followed her. Fear must have a very contraec- 
ule power, or that cupboard had never contained both 
the Pigeons. 

“ Furnished with very tolerable taste,” said the uncle, 
as he surveyed the appointments of the room, 

“ All the taste belongs to my niece, no doubt,” said 
theaunt. ‘ Everything very handsome ; though I can’t 
say much for the article that decorates the chimney- 
piece.” Pigeon winced, for he knew that the lady spoke 
of his portrait. 

“Hang it! the frame's handsome,” answered the 
liberal uncle; ‘and the picture itself very like the 
man,” 

“Oh! deplorably like him,” rejoined the aunt,— 
“PoorCharlottee! I hope she "ll be happy—I hope 
her heart’s in the match ;—but, for my own part, I 
think it a great sacrifice, No, no—young Tomata was 
the man.” 

“So I should have thought; but if the wench pre- 
ferred Pigeon she was right to have him. And, after. 
all, Tomata’s fortune: lies in expectation, and Pigeon, 
a the last person as 1 conceive for a woman to 
love, has a certainty.” Thus spoke Charlotte's uncle. 

“Well, 1 hope ‘twill all end well,” said the aunt.— 
“ Fortunately, Charlotte has been piously brought up, 
and has, I believe, been taught, the virtue of resigna- 
tion, When they come home, we must of course ask 
the creature of a husband to dinner.” A loud, oft-re- 


life by the violence Obie passion. Pigeon waited for a ne 
reply. 
Mrs. Pigeon subdued her emotion into scornful dig- 


“To be sure—the way. with culprits, Ma'am 


“ And porhape, Madam, if we remain twenty years |. 


ing his hand upon the parlour-door, * so we'll stay and | 


peated knock startled the aunt’and uncle, and strack 
new torror to the two hearts in the cupboard 
“Not ‘come home yet, eh?” questioned Captain 
Albatross, in his loudest voice, 
, “At Brighton, Sir. I said. this. morning, Sir, at 
” answered the invincible Susan. .. 
“At Brighton, eh? Ha! we shall see;” and the 


martial tread of the Captain sounded in, the “hall, fol- | ' 
lowed by other footsteps, and in a moment he flung 


open the parlour-door, and entered, accompanied by 
Mis. Albatross and Mr. George Tomata. “Ha! my 
dear Mr. Figgins—Mrs. am yours. ty 
have come home, I 

*No—no,. indeed, Captain?” said Uncle Figgio’s: 
“we have only taken shelter here. We certainly iward 


that they were at home—heard that Pigeon had been | 
night—I am al-}. 


most certain of it,” said the Captain. 

“Now, Edward,” said Mrs. Albatross, “why will 
you be s0 positive? AsI said, may you not be mista- 
ken? Were to belleve ‘shout’ those ‘mecarcons, 
how very unhappy——”— 

“ Leonora !”’ exclaimed the Captain, and his wounded 
sensibility showed itself in his relaxed features; “ again 
macaroons 

“ Very odd,” said Mr. Figgins, “ because nobody,” 
arid he glanced at the portrait, “ nobody could mistake 
that face.” 

“So it appears to me,” said the Captain. “Splendid 
fellow! isn’t he?” 


“Eh?” asked Figgins, with an incredulous look, for} — 


he donbted the seriousness of Albatross, 
“ Splendid fellow—not regularly handsome ; but very 
fine. My godson, Mr. Figgins, shall have all I have.” 


“I was remarking,” said Mrs. Figgins, “ before you | . 


came, that there was a certain expression in that por- 
trait very, very superior to regular beauty.” ~ 

“Splendid fellow !” repeated the Captain. “I knew 
his mother, Ma’am, before she married; but I was or- 
dered with wy regiment into Kent, and absence, you 

know———” 

“ Edward !” cried Mrs. Albatross. 

“I have done. Now to business: depend upon it, 
there’s some mystery here. It is, after all, scarcely to 
be thought that Pigeon is in town: for I never can be- 
lieve that Samuel Pigeon, my godeon that is, my son 
that ought to have been, would 

“Captain Albatross,” exclaimed the Captain’s lady,” 
“T must leave the room.” 

“ Would have denied himself to me. Could I think 
80, I'd disinherit him this minute, I’d——” 

Another loud knock at the street-door; Susan an- 
swered the call, and was about to assure a lady—the 
selfsame visitor who had so interesting an interview 
with Mrs. Pigeon—that “her master and mistress 
were at Brighton,” when the new comer inquired “ if 
Mr, and Mrs, Figgins were not in the house?” Ano. 
ther minute, and the lady walked into the parlour. 

“Mrs. Blight cried Mrs. Figgins, and she rose to 
weleome the visitor in green spectacles. “ Who'd have 
thought to see you ?” 

“J have been to your house, and they told me you 
were come here,” said Mrs. Blight. 

“How good of you to follow us!” remarked Mrs, 
Figgins. 

“Oh! this is not my first visit to-day,” observed the 
selfcomplacent Mrs. Blight. “1 heard of the mar- 
tiage, and came straight from the coach.” 

“ And did you sce Pigeon ?” asked Captain Albatross, 

“Oh, no! he’s at Brighton; but I saw a female 
here," answered Mrs. Blight.. © 
. “What, the servant? No? A female—what kind 
of person ?” 

“ Why, for my own part, I should say rather a plain 
young woman,” replied Mrs. Blight. “ A person as- 
suming genteel airs, with no real pretensions to them.” 

(* Be quiet, my dear—pray be quiet,” whispered Pi- 
geon to his wife in the cupboard.) 

“She was a friend, she told me, of Mrs. Pigeon’s.— 
If such are her friends, J—well, well, perhaps Henry 
deserves it,” 

“Henry!” exclaimed Captain Albatross; “ what} 

Eenry 2” 

“Henry Pigeon,” answered Mrs. Blight ; “ha! that 
was a sad affair at Tonbridge ! ig 

“Why, Henry Pigeon’s gone to New Zealand,” cried 
Mrs. Figgins ; “ it’s Samuel.” 

“Is it, indeed ?” asked the serene Mrs. Blight ; “ how- 
ever, it’s all the same. I thought I’d call to see the 
couple if at home, and if not to have a peep at the fur- 
niture.” 

“And you saw a lady here?” asked Albatross,— 
“This deepens the mystery—for Tomata, brag I 
luckily ran against, has been here this morning, and 
found a gentleman.” 

“No, no—I didn’t say gentleman,” ¢ried Tomata— 
“D—n it! I hope I know the breed better: he seemed 
& sort of mixture of the haber-desher and the sheriff's 
officer.” 

(“ Never mind the coxcomb, love,” whieguead Mrs, 
Pigeon to her agitated spouse.) 

“A man in the house !” cried all the ladies. 

“ And a strange woman !” added Mrs, Blight. “ The 


‘place will be stripped, and the dear couple ruined.” 


“I had some fun with the fellow, to sound him, for 
he told me lie was Pigeon’s friend—if true, poor Char- 
lotte!” said Tomata. 

“Somebody got into the house.to rob it !* cried Mrs, 
Albatross, 

“ Really, now I recollect,” said Tomata, “J think his 
person did answer a description, lately given of a fel- 
low in a paragraph, beginning, ‘ Caution to families,’” 

“ Where’s the maid?” exclaimed Mrs. Figgins; and 
the maid was loudly summoned to the parlour. 

“Now, girl,” said the stern Albatross, “’tis uscless 
to deny it—you have sumewhere hidden @ man in the 
house.” 

“ And a woman,” shrieked the ladies, evidently wish. 
ing to make the iniquity complete. 

“ Where are they !{—Tomata,” said Albatross, “ step 
out‘and get an officer. You wicked, unworthy domes- 
tic, whore is the man ?—where the woman? 

Sasan, with unabashed face, raised her forefinger, 
and pointed steadily towards the corner cupboard. 

“Ha! ha! ‘then we've caught ye !” exclaimed Alba- 
tross, and he tore open the doo. - 

“ Charlotte !” 

“ Samuel !” 

“ Mr. Pigeon ! ” 

Such were the exclamations of the Albatrosses sind the 
Figgenses, echoed by Mrs. Blight and George Tomata. 

“My dear Charlotte, why did you deny yourself ?— 
why hide in such a place?” asked Mrs. Figgins. 

“Samuel, what is all this?” inquired Albatross; 
“ why keep your arrival secret from your friends ?” 

“ The: fact is, Captain’ Albatross,” answered Pigéor, 


- 


¢ we were tired of Brighton, bat we felt it wasn’t gen- 


teel to retarn before the month ; and as we were denied 
to onc, we were coinpelled to be denied to another ;- and 


so we went on until et last, weak | 


truth too frequently and too gravely illustrated 


I think that I’ve enjoy’d 
I think that, had I ta’en a-wife, a 
I might have led a graver life, ; 
And yet not led a purer! 
And might have spent them wiser; ~~ 
I think, had Wisdom beauty’s eyes; 
That fools would learn to prize-her; 
I think, if Momas learn’dtowear., 
Minerva’s robe in season, 


That there be sage grave men woold ewe 
Reasop! 


a 


Dan Folly were Dame 


I think that many worth folk’ 
See more than lies before "em, 


I think, at Reason's ev'ry frown... 
If-Mirth let-Wisdom cup her, . 
Poor Wit would very oft sitdown. 

Without his wine to supper! __ 


I think, if every wife and maid, 
Whom Love hath ever cheated, 4 

Should,at Elysiam’s gates of shade, 
When Love comes up, be seated 

Should Pallas seek to clip his wings, 

Or Hymen bar the wicket; 

I think they'd pone 

To. buy thz boy his ticket! 


I think that sunshine breeds not sin, 
That moonlight brings not madness; - 
That kindness dwells not aye with kin, 
Nor sentiment with sadness ; , 
I think, if laughter makes us faint, — 
That makes us thinner; . 
That youth, net. quite 
Is yet not all a sinner ! bed Sadly 


I think from Fancy’s rainbow-wing | 
Some plume falls every summer; 
I think if Autumn look’d like Spring, © * 
‘The dress would scarce become her! . 
I think my hair is growing grey, 
And Love and I must sever;, 
I think I'm thirty-three today, |... -. 


. 


‘Tt has’ been my lot to traverse the greater per- 
tion of India, and, during my period of military ser- 
vice in the East, to be attached at different times to 
each of the three presidencies. I have seen some very 


‘pretty actions, my last experience of the-kind being the 


fall of Bhurtpore, and I have had numerous adventures 
well worthy of record, in one of whiclr the scene lay 
in the surf at Madras, the dramatis personz consisting 
of sundry drowning and half-drowning artillery-men, 

a shark, and myself. I am in ‘no humour, however, 
to relate this narrative to-day ; there is a love of the 
land about me—an affection for mother earth, which 
inclines me to drier details. Let it suffice; that I had 
a long march before me acruss the Carnatic, and that, 
being a sporting character, I was accompanied by about 
forty or fifty dogs. For the rest of niy equipments, 
they are scarcely worthy of mention; ‘a soldier, ac- 
customed to rough it through the world; I did not 
trouble myself much about accommodation ; a couple 
of tents, a horse or two, and other articles of furniture. 
&c. indispensable for the oegasien, coraprising the 


whole of caravan: travelling, in fact, @ 


and not-in the style of a bahadoor. 

My first marches were sufficiently losely, having 
nothing but the dogs to converse with. I do not pre- 
tend to be a reader, and if I had been stadiously inclined 
I must have found my « booke in the running brooks;” 
so, halting one day in the neighbourhood of a native 
of some rank, I was not displeased to receive an invita- 
tion to his mansion.. The Nawab of ———inhabiteda 
very handsome palace in the outekirts of a town, whieh 
bore evident marks of having once béen’a flourishing 
and populous place. It was surrounded by parks and 
pleasure-grounds, in the Asiatic style, with a preserve 
for the chace of very considerable size, and plentifully 
stocked with all kinds of game. Jt happened that’ I 
arrived ata period of festivity end rejoicing, and though 
somewhat ashamed of the appearance I cut, ‘as I sate 
at the doer of ‘my tent, in the dishabille so’commonly 
the distinguishing mark of a solitary European travel- 
ler in India, received the deputation sent to' wait upon 
me, with all the appliances for propriety T'could muster. 
The Nuwab’s son, a fine young man, dressed in gold 
brocade, and draperied with shawls of price, was'seen 
mounted upon an elephant, and attended by a dozen 
horsemen, caracoling upon gaily-caparisoned steeds, 
and about thirty persons on foot, their bright arms, 

gorgeous colours, and glittering ornaments catching 
the sun, and forming altogether a very striking group. 


Jacketless and -unwaisteoated—in fact, looking exact- 


ly what I was, a soldier in fatigue dress, I hastily 
snatched up a crimson satin dressing-gown, a ‘parting 
present from a female relative, and ordeting theonly 


carpet I possessed to be spread upon the ground, pre- 
| pared to receive my guests with all the dignity I could 


assume. . The chief of the party dismounted from 
his elephant, and after the usval salaamsy informed 
me that he was deputed by his‘fether*to:‘invite me to 
take up my ‘abode in his"palace, or;thould prefer it, 
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 BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


ina, pavillion,in the garden. I returned the compli- 
ment,accepted the civility, and chose the latter, which 
~ I wotild afford..me ‘all the accommodation I 
required, together with a greater degree of privacy 
‘atid’ comfort ‘that T should ‘possibly find in the palace. 
‘These. arrangements having been made, my guest de- 
parted, and I prepared to fellow him. A shower-bath 
fromthe mussuch of my water-carrier braced me to 
the endurance of my uniform, which, happily at hand 
was put on for the occasion ; and having sent half 
my people forward to arrange my sleeping apartment, 
and left the remaining half behind, to clear away 
the tent and ‘bring the baggage, mounted my horse 
and rode to the pavillion, finding some of his High- 
ness’s people on.the way to conduct me to the spot. 

The pavilion consisted of three apartments, in a 
very pretty. style of building, being elevated on a ter- 
race, and pall round: with ‘a verandah sup- 

on pointed atches. This’structure arose within 
a short distance of @ large tank, and it stood under 
_ the shade of some very magnificent neem and saul 
trees. -There were flowers in profusion, stretching 
out in long parterres; and altogether, I was pleased 
~ with the exchange from the dust and glare of my 
little encampment, 'to the refreshing coolness of this 
charming retreat. In two minutes after my arrival, 
several trays “atrived from the palace, containing 
dishes of Mohamedan crockery, which I found excel- 
lent; a pilao, and a kabab, preserved fruits, and rice ; 
one dish plain, and another sweetened with sugar and 
almonds and raisins; quantities of very delicious 
sherbet, which I took the liberty of metamorphosing 
into punch, by the addition of a little brandy, for I 
find the acid of the native beverage apt to disagree 
with the Christian viscera. I made an excellent 
meal, and washed my hands in a basin‘wherein the 
water was perfumed with floating lime-leaves, an 
Asiatic luxury superior to all the rose-water of the 
London civic feasts. We plunge our hands into the 
iquid element, crushing the lime-leaves at the same 

The sun-had now set, and being expected at the 
palace, I again mounted my horse, and rode to a ter- 
race where I found ‘the Nuwab waiting in great state 
to reeeive me: A guard of soldiers at the entrance 
saluted with all the honours of war, and his High- 
ness, attended by a numerous suite, advancing a few 
steps, bade me welcome. I was then conducted into 
a very handsome hall, large, and of a noble style of 
architecture ; besides the son who had waited upon 
me in the morning, there were two or three others, 
fine boys, splendidly dressed, and perfect gentlemen : 
they approached and saluted me, and though it was 
evident they had never seen an European before, and 
that their curiosity was stongly excited, they did not 
betray it by those pointed demonstrations, which folks, 
of their age would have been apt to show in England. 
The Nuweab himself, with the exception of a costly 
diamond on his finger, and two rich shawls, was 
plainly dressed,: having on a vest and trowsers of 
white muslin, anda tatban of the same ; but his sons 
were sumptuously arrayed, and looked like constella- 
tions of gems. The single chair which my tent af- 
forded had been borrowed for the occasion; the rest 
of the ‘party- who were privileged to sit, squatted down 
upon cushions and carpets, and all being prepared, a 
set of dancers were introduced. The nautch girls of 
India have been so frequently described, that it is only 
necessary to say, that the ladies who performed on 

the present occasion were accomplished in their voca- 
tion, and. boasted considerable claims to beauty; 
some, atleast, were exceedingly handsome; and al- 
though I do not happen to be one of those who fall 
into reptures at the grace, fascinations, and seductive 
warblings of these syrens, I can do full justice to thé 
-merits of a.style which is not suited to my individual 
taste. The nautch was diversified by a concert, per- 
formed by four or five handsome but rather dissipated- 
looking fellows, upon .the native violin and guitar, the 
surinda, and choutara,a tambourine, and some other 
instruments new to me, which they accompanied oc- 
casionally with their voice. Our dilettanti in En- 
gland would have pronounced this music to be very 
_barbarons, and assuredly it did sometimes put me in 
mind of the grinding of the hurdy-gurdy. The su- 
rinda and. choutara seemed incapable of producing 
the fine tones brought out from European stringed 
instraments. Nevertheless, touched by no unskilful 
hands, they were not deficient in expression; their 
soft: melancholy cadences, and a pleasing wildness in 
the air, to my ear at least, being very agreeable, 
Having listened until my patience and my politeness 
were both exhausted, I pleaded the fatigues of the 
day, and required my dismissal, which was very civilly 
aceorded, A promise, however, was extracted that I 
would halt during the following day, in order to be 
present at a spectacle, which; as it happened to be 
one that had:never seen before, I was anxious to 
witness. I, therefore, consented to a delay, which it 
will be seen by the sequel was the occasion of an ad- 
venture, not of the most agreeable kind at the time of 
its occurrence. Without any desire to quarrel with 
the nature of native amusements, or to institute any 
odious comparisons between them and our own, I 
confess my utter abhorrenee of all wild beast fights ; 
they are both cruel and cowardly, though I am ready 
to admit not’a bit worse than our bull-baiting, bear- 
baiting, cock-fighting, &c. 

After a night’s refreshing sleep, a capital bath, and 
awalk through the stately avenues of the garden, 
blooming with flowers, and teeming with fruit, which 
hung in sich profusion on trees of very beautiful fo- 
linge, I was quite ready for my breakfast, which, 
thanks tothe fish and fowl supplied by the Nuwab, 
was of a very sumptuous description. Soon after its 
completion, I was summoned to the scene of action, 
a handsome native palanquin being sent for my con- 
veyance. A considerable space, in front of the ter- 
race before-mentioned, was inclosed by a high net- 
work of bamboo, and inside this inclosure a large 
tiger had been brought, secured in a cage. A donkey 
is said in India to be the animal most relished at the 
gory banquet of the tiger, and we were now to enjoy 
the fun, not of seeing the devoted beast torn to pieces 


by his.savage enemy, but of an interview of a very 
curious kind, which was to take place between them. 
A fine donkey, selected for the purpose, hid been 
made exceedingly drunk, and when perfectly pot- 
valiant, was turned ‘into the inclosure, the tiywr at the 
same time being forced out of hiscage. Upon seeing 
the donkey, the tiger, irritated by the means used to 
dislodge him, prepared for the deadly ‘spring; and 
Neddy, who, upon any other occasion, would have 
‘run for his life, rendered by his previous, potations 
perfectly unconscious of the power of his foe, instead 
of making a retreat, toddled. up to his antagonist in 
the «most ridiculous ‘manner possible, wagging his 
head about, throwing out his heels, and braying. 
The tiger, amazed, bewildered, and perfectly conflum- 
erigated, as an officer of one of the Ganger steamers 
expresses it, gave one glance of astonishment at this 
strange assailant, and dropping his tail, turned, and 
ran swiftly away. The donkey, ready primed for 
every achievement, and perfectly reckless of danger, 
followed, still braying and nodding his head from side 
toside. We have heard of donkeys kicking the dead 
lion, but I never expected to see one of the tribe:ac- 
tually kick a living tiger; yet so it was: on the next 
rencontre, Neddy, running round, and flinging out in 
the queerest style imaginable, gave the tiger one or 
two smart strokes with his hoofs, whith villainous 
assault elicited nothing but an alarmed surprise on 
the part of the royal beast, Returning again, it was 
again followed by the pertinacious donkey, and hem- 
med up in a corner ; the tiger, desperate, but perfectly 
unaware of the despicable nature of his foe, rushed 
forward and tumbled the braying pursuer on the 
ground. He did not, however, according to his usual 
wont, pause to worry him, but went straight off. The 
donkey getting up again, shaking himself, and appa- 
rently enjoying the fun, was easily induced to go 
after the tiger, and the same scence was re-enacted ; 
the tiger, when hard pressed, contenting himself 
with knocking the donkey over, if no other means 
of getting rid of the annoyance presented itself, but 
still abstaining from the cruel sport of tearing and 
mangling the fallen antagonist. At length, the donkey 
had enough of it; stunned and stupefied by his falls, 
he was unable to continue the uncouth capers which 
it was quite impossible not to, be diverted by ; in fact, 
no words can convey an idea of the excessive absur- 
dity of the scene: the stupid, blundering, awkward 
yet conceited gesture of the long-eared assailant, and 
the scared, bewildered aspect of the assailed, were 
altogether, so irresistibly comical, that there were 
times in which I was nearly suffocated by laughter. 
My Asiatic companions, although highly amused, had 
more command over their risible faculties ; they were, 
however, greatly pleased with my perfect enjoyment 
of the entertainment they had provided for me. Re- 
turning to my quiet domicile, I enjoyed another hearty 
laugh at the ludicrous contest I’ had witnessed, and 
smoking my hookah under the shade of some very 
fine trees, indulged for an hour or so in luxurious 
ease. 

We had nautching again in the evening, and I 
was induced to postpone my departure for another day, 
for the purpose of acompanying my new friends in 
search of a tiger, which had been doing a great deal 
of mischief to the cattle belonging to a neighbouring 
village, and had, during the last few days, carried off 


‘aman ortwo. Areport of this last atrocity rendered 


the matter serious, and it was determined to raise the 
country, for the purpose of dislodging the assassin, 
who had taken up his quarters in the midst of a very 
thick forest, where it was difficult to approach him, 
and whence he sallied occasionally in search of prey, 
always returning to his strong-hold again. Under 
these circumstances, the only method was to place a 
cordon round the wood, gradually narrowing, until 
the savage, hemmed into a confined space, might be 
despatched at discretion. The forest, accordingly, had 
been encircled, and the outposts pressing in, gave rea- 
son to believe that we might find the tiger without 
farther difficulty. Mounting, therefore, upon our ele- 
phants, we sallied forth, a gallant band, attended, as 
usual, by an immense concourse of people on foot. 
On arriving at the scene of action, we learned that the 
tiger, though he had not been seen, was certainly in the 
trap; the forest had been closely guarded during the 
night, with watch-fires at proper intervals, so that 
escape must be deemed scarcely possible, and it was 
easy to account for his: keeping close, all the accustom- 
ed avenues being barred. A forest, intersected by ra- 
vines, is not the best ground in the world to have an 
encounter with a tiger, and even with the aid of our 
scouts in the trees, we might meet with an awkward 
scratch or two, so easy it is for a tiger to drag a hunts- 
man out of a howdah on these occasions, when he is 
least aware of the dangerous proximity. There is a 
chance also of the howdah, being swept off the backs 
of the elephants by the branches of the trees, should 
the animals not be sufficiently steady to stand the 
‘charge, for in their hasty retreats, they take little note 
of the road, while in some places the trees are so 
thickly planted, that it is difficult to avoid them. We 
made our entrance good, and went crashing through 
the brushwood, expecting every instant to see the 
tiger get up under our feet. Cowed probably by the 
noise we made, he lay quite close, and the silence 
maintained by the elephants rendered us apprehensive 
that he had succeeded in effecting his escape. At 
length, we came upon a spot pointed out by sone of 
the most knowing hands, as the probable lair of the 
monster. It was well chosen; a thick bush, backed 
by an enermous tree, and having a quag around it, 
which the elephants could not cross. On bringing 
them up, they exhibited signs of uneasiness, which 
assured us that our conjectures had been correct. 
Being provided with rockets for the occasion, we flung 
them into, the bush, and the tiger, now seriously 
reminded of the necessity of moving, sprang up ; it 
was a grand sight to see him emerge from his rétreat, 
and we anticipated some glorious sport, since it was 
evident from the first that our friend was game. Out 
he came, his eyes glaring, his teeth grinding, lashing 
his tail, and uttering the low grow! which was indica- 


tive of the coming rear. One of the party fired, bat 


the elephant swerving, and from the nature of the 
ground it being difficult for any of the others, even 
with this bold front, to. get a fair shot, the ball not en- 
tering a vital part, only served to add to the previous 
irritation. Goaded to fresh fury, the noble @nimal 
was indeed prepared to charge in earnest, giving u 
loud roar'which made the forest resound, and draw- 
ing himself up for the spring, another ball, with more 
fatal effect, struck ‘him, and he fell; but he rose al- 
most immediately, and now some confusion amongst 
the elephants, the closeness of the thicket, and the 
unevenness of the ground, preventing a very accu- 
rate aim, the volley we fired seemed to have no effect. 
Springing over the quag, the tiger got in amongst us, 
and fastened upon the flank of one of the largest ele- 
phants. But this effort was the last ; unable to make 
good his hold, he fell off, dying under our feet, as we 
discovered afterwards, from suffocation, the blood 
having flowed inwardly and choked him. Never in 
my life did I see a finer animal ; he appeared to be of 
an enormous size as he stretched ‘his grim length 
upon the ground, and it required some management 
to'get him duly padded. Upon subsequent measure- 
ment, he proved to be eleven hands high, and in ex- 
cellent condition. 

The day being still before us, we agreed to go after 
a buffalo which, we were informed by some of the 
people, was keeping a whole village in check, at no 
very considerable distance. As it was necessary to 
proceed rather cautiously in this affair, we dismissed 
the greater portion of the people, retaining only a 
few as guides. My friend, the Nuwab, determined 
upon returning home; but his son, who manifested 
a real love of sport, and two or three others, made up 
the party. We proceeded to the village in question, 
and speedily ascertained the correctness of the report, 
and were told that the buffalo frequented the borders 
of a neighbouring jheel. The sun being well up, 
there was a probability of our having our journey 
for our pains; but having proceeded so far, we were 
resolved to try our fortune, and commenced beating 
the covers, which were very stiff, and in some places 
almost impracticable. Beginning to think that we 
had come upon a wild-goose chase, suddenly we 
heard a crash, and the head and horns of a huge buf- 
falo were in another instant visible. This we knew 
was preparatory to a charge. One of the party fired, 
and the enraged beast, rushing onwards, put us all 
right and left to flight; my elephant made off as 
quickly as he could go, the mahout for some time 
vainly endeavouring to bring him up again. When 
we did turn, I perceived the jungle cleared for a very 
considerable space, and caught a distant view of the 
buffalo in full tilt after one ofthe party. The Nuwab's 
son fortunately came up just in time, and taking a 
steady aim, fired, and hit the enraged animal upon the 
muzzle. This for a moment stopped his career; he 
stood still, looked about him, and then turning round, 
made off. We had now mustered our forces, and all 
blazed away, but without arresting the progress of the 
buffalo, which, having got into the open country, 
would, by the swiftness of his pace, defy any efforts 
we could make to follow upon elephants. ‘There were, 
‘however, horses in waiting to convey us home, and 
hastily mounting these, we pushed on at the utmost 
speed, and arriving on the edge of a pool of water, 
found that the buffalo had taken refuge there: we 
fired at him several times without rousing him, but at 
length, being severely wounded, he got up, mounted 
the opposite bank, and was off again, apparently 
with unabated speed. Knowing that our balls had 
told, we were well aware that this could not last long, 
and reloading, we followed upon his traces, and com- 
ing up again within shot, as he was forcing himeelf 
through a thicket, we blazed away again, and then, 
goaded to desperation, he turned, and charged. We 
were now obliged to consult our own safety by flight, 
the encounter on horseback with an infuriated buffalo, 
being by no means a circumstance to be courted. 
We, therefore, hastened to shelter ourselves behind 
a very opportune bank, where we reloaded, and emerg- 
ing again, to see what could be done in the way of 
another volley, found that the enemy had disappeared. 
Some of the cultivators, who were watching their 
fields, and who now performed duty for the scouts— 
who, on mounting our horses, we had left far be- 
hind—informed us that the buffalo had betaken him- 
self to a patch of very thick jungle, and that they be- 
lieved he was in no condition to show fight. Upon 
this advice, we rode up to the place, and though we 
saw nothing, the hard breathings, intermixed with 
sundry groans and snorts, assured us that we had not 
been misinformed. We fired, and hearing a heavy 
crash, expected to have to endure the brunt of another 
charge, but all being quiet again, we rode round, in 
the hope of finding some opening, and being fortu- 
nate enough to get a glimpse of a dark bulky object, 
put in two shots with good effect. He then came 
out, but his career was stopped, and sinking as he 
endeavoured to charge, he rolled over, and expired. 
My native friends had entered with a degree of ar- 
dour into the sport which I did not expect, bearing 
up with great spirit, notwithstanding the fatigue. 
We had a long way to travel homewards, but when 
both ourselves and our horses were nearly knocked 
up, we met with palanquins and bearers cunsiderately 
sent out, to meet us, by the Nuwab. 

I fell asleep at the nautch on this evening, but find- 
ing the young Nuwab such a trump, readily consent- 
ed to prolong my stay, for the purpose of having an. 
other skirmish (scrimmage is the sportsmanlike word) 
with the denizens of the forest. The old gentleman 
offered to admit us into his preserves ; but there is no 
sport in such cold-blooded slaughter, and I declined. 
The report of our prowess, on the preceding day, had 
spread far and wide, and an account was now brought 
us of a muckhra elephant, a most notorious fellow, 
that, having been turned out of the herd for his de- 
linquencies, had established his quarters in the vi- 
cinity of cultivated land, and helped himself bounti- 
fully to the corn, which seemed to have been grown 
for no other purpose than to satisfy his inordinate ap- 


petite. Sometimes he paid a domiciliary visit to the 


high road, which was speedily cleared for him, he 


village; on which otcasions, instead of keeping the 


would diverge into some inviting patch of garden. wes 
ground, knocking down and trampling over the huts tomed 
that lay between. In short, on hearing of his ex. Mf suited” 
ploits, I began to think, after all, the story of the Mf measur 
Dragon of Wantley to be no fable; for, though he good bi 
did not actually devour human beings, woe to any jlluseg 
who fell in his way : he put them to death; and soon &§ frst bes 
discovering that the fields were watched ; would look ff me by | 
after the watchmen: one poor fellow had just sufi. pany, 
cient time to.escape into a. tree, which, for degree 
for him, was too large and too firmly rooted in the Mf ought, } 
ground to be upturned by the elephant. Long, how. ¢xtraor 
ever, did the segacious animal keep guard under its JM pis num 
branches, and it was not until his own cravings after, HH ind sufl 
food compelled him to return to the corn-fields, that I yew th 
he gave the wretched prisoner an opportunity to ef. we are 
fect his escape. I have had a flare-up in my time gntifice 
with a rhinoceros, a gentleman rather difficult to dea} [J wondere 
with, and whose furious charge, if not arrested in [§ yenienci 
time, would make the spertsman look rather foolish ; ungracic 
while the tenacity of life in the brute is astonishing, J ing at t! 
The one I dealt with took a dozen rifle-balls, and after [i fered mj 
having been brought down several times, went off at MJ come ab 
speed, and succeeded in making good his retreat, J an excel 
though in all probability to die. of my tl 
A wild elephant had never yet crossed my path, — jsughed, 
and knowing the dancer of the dread and dire en- 9 observed 
counter, I was sufficiently excited upon nearing the MM yadines 
spot in which the stately monarch of the wood was & governm 
said to keep watch and ward, and absolutely burned @ ¢d; and | 
and panted for the fight. On this day, however, we present 1 
were doomed to be disappointed, seeing nothing of I afer da 
the elephant but his enormous tusks, displayed in the HM sre. I 
village as the trophy of the daring of a native hunter, I to declar 
who had slain the tyrant, not ingloriously from a J felings 
tree, but in actual contest, face to face. This fellow, @ jn that p 
it seems, armed with nothing save a rusty matchlock 9 purses 2 
(small chance would he have had, had it missed) J themselv 
went out for the purpose of ridding the neighbour- & they rela 
hood of so disagreeable a guest. He had, of course, MJ {int mit 
prepared to take him at a disadvantage; but, before # jhrown i 
he could lay his plans or secure his own safety, down [MH and the 
came the elephant, looking amazingly wicked, the J fded, an 
small eye, which caught a view of the hunter, gleam- I ened, the 
ing with intelligence and mischief, and saying, as Bf proposed 
plainly as an eye can speak, “there you are; I have @ ashamed 
you booked.” The hunter, nothing daunted, cocked @ the part 
his gun, and knowing every vulnerable point about @ to enact. 
his large antagonist, directed it with such steady aim, As my 
that the ball entering the brain, did the business at @ be neces: 
once. The elephant fell, shaking the ground beneath J of the we 
him by his weight, stone dead, every movement of the § ever fear: 
mighty machine being arrested, and the whole enor- & more tha 
mous fabric turned into carrion. It isa pity that this ff snd shot 
fellow could not have been taken alive, for, though § it; I hav 
not present at their capture, I have seen at the Feel- § in fierce 
khana of Dacca, specimens of the same class, which, § career hi 
in the course of a year’s training have become per- § unmoved 
fectly disciplined, and ready for the howdah. The § ghosts, a 
famous Nadir Shah, after smashing the trees to {present 1 
pieces in the Khana, killed six male elephants cap- § which we 
tured with him, and wounded several others: he is §a haunt 
what is termed a high-caste elephant—handsome, fi thought 
powerful, perfect in every point, standing nine feet enabled | 
high, and in the prime and vigour of life. Yet such vizorous! 
is the effect of the established process, that he will § better po 
come into the field, at the end of the prescribed pe- § have dru 
riod, tame and tractable, and willing to submit to the § perfectly 
guidance of man, versation 
Thinking I had lingered sufficiently long on this § of appro: 
part of my journey, I took leave of my hospitable en- § found a 
tertainers, and proceeded towards the place of my § cursing t 
destination, At the end of the following day’s march, § hospitalit 
I found a letter awaiting me from the Resident of § method | 
A——, which contained an invitation to assist ata § and wish 
sport, for which my previous adventure, if such it Upon 
might be called, had given me a strong inclination. § ushered i 
A party had been formed, conducted by the Resident § «partmen 
in person, for the purpose of ensnaring wild elephants, §§ and prov 
and in consequence of the character I had obtained § A lamp v 
in the sporting annals of India, the great man had  siedes, aj 
done me the h to request my p upon the & pared in 
occasion. He had taken the precaution to provide verande 
me with bearers, in order that I might perform my § cate to b 
journey with greater celerity, than by the slow method § pistols, w 
of marching. These men had been a day or two in J slugs, anc 
attendance, and it, therefore, behoved me to lose no @ bed, deter 
more time. I had no palanquin, but the omission § of any tri 
was supplied by a very primitive, and certainly 9 ff o the est 
most inelegant contrivance. I slept upon one of the §f inquiries 
common bedsteads of the country, a charpoy as itis but they 
called, and this being slung by means of ropes upon ff obtain a « 
a bamboo, and a cloth stretched over it, formed ® § soon a 
conveyance for myself, and such articles for the toi- § ( depart. 
lette as were indispensable. I might have been worse ff tquired | 
off, and so I jogged merrily along the road, anticipe- ff ing an at 
ting with great satisfaction the pleasures to ensue. ceived by 
On arriving at the station, at an early hour in the §§ Under th 
day, I was welcomed with great cordiality, but re- @ Yell foun 
proached for having lagged so long upon the road, I § ' avoid 
found a large party assembled, and several tents § ‘methin; 
pitched in the compound, but gave myself no trouble hasty gla 
about my own accommodation, considering that my ff Yell light 
host would attend to it. “ By the way,” he ex-. ther upon 
claimed, « you have come £0 late, that every room is ff ow told: 
occupied, and all the canvass I have, put into requi- f "ore thar 
sition ; therefore, 1 can only offer you quarters at the I fell asl 
government-house in the fort; it is two miles off, but tons, my 
the distance is nothing.” I expressed my ready a §f "ile powe 
sent to travel the two miles, and at the usval hour § "t, howe 
for the evening excursion, found a young elephant J" this p 
prepared for my accommodation, my own cattle, of | deemed 
course, having been left behind. Somehow or other, [ff *lept sour 
I contrived to lose sight of the rest of the party, and ff Chance to 
when about three miles from the mansion of the Te 100k Upor 
sident, the elephant, a young one, as I have before jj "cumsta 
mentioned, and not yet thoroughly broken in, tak it jf Vaveriey 
into his head to dismount me, and without more ado, Made u 
placed me on the ground, and made off, ‘There was ‘laimed, « 
no help for it; I had no power to compel the abomi- | was 
nable brute to return, and earry me home; and the J Sump up 
only alternative left was to walk, Three miles in ‘ountered 
England would be nothing; but in India, pedestrian “er 
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exercise is quite a different affair; we are unaccus- 
tomed .to it, in the first place ; and, secondly, it js not 


giited to the mature of the climate; being beyond 
easure fatiguing and disagreeable. I felt in no 


good humour as I trudged back, having a sense of 


jji-usage which is any thing but pleasant. I had at 


first been exceedingly flattered by the attention shown. 


me by the great man in his desire to procure my com- 
penys and was,. therefore, unprepared for the slight 
degree of notice bestowed upon me at my arrival. I 
ought, perhaps, to have taken into consideration the 
qtsaordinary demand upon his attention, made by 
his numerous guests; but, weary, covered with dust, 
nd-suffering from thirst, I was not in a mood to re- 
view the matter in its most favourable light; and, as 
we are apt to do, when disappointed of any expected 

ification, cursed the easiness of my: assent, and 
wondered how I could put myself to so much incon- 
yenience, merely from an unwillingness to appear 
ungracious, by a refusal of proffered civility. Arriv- 
ing at the great man’s house in high dudgeon, I suf- 
fered myself to be easily smoothed down; some wel- 
come ablutions, a change of dress, and the sight of 
an excellent dinner, completely turning the current 
ofmy thoughts: I ate, and drank, and talked, and 
jsighed, with the best of them, Suddenly, my host 
observed that he was much indebted to me for my 
yadiness in accepting quarters for the night in the 
goternment-house, since it was most assuredly haunt- 
ed; and that he hoped much from my boldness, for at 

nt not a soul could be induced to remain in it 
afer dark. This was pleasing intelligence, to be 
gre. I ama Lancashire man, and do not hesitate 
declare, completely imbued with the superstitious 
flings common to persons brought up, as I had been, 
in that part of the country, under the early tuition of 
purses and attendants who, thoroughly convinced 
themselves of the truth of the marvellous legends 
they related, impressed the same belief upon the in- 
fint mind. Since my boyhood, I had not been 
thrown into scenes connected with ghosts or diablerie, 
and the apprehensions felt in those early years had 
fided, and died away ; but I found that, when awak- 
med, they were as vivid as ever. The adventure 
proposed to {me, filled me with dismay; but I was 
uhamed of confessing how very inadequate I felt to 
the part which [ was thus unexpectedly called upon 
to enact. 

As my name is not appended to this paper, it may 
be necessary to say that, in the common acceptation 
of the word, I am no coward; nothing mortal had I 
ever feared, and my nerve had been severely tried on 
more than one occasion. I have rode up to a gun, 
and shot the artilleryman almost in the act of firing 
it; I have been desperately wounded more than once, 
in fierce and close conflicts; and in my sporting 
cateer had encountered a thousand fearful chances 
unmoved. I was, however, desperately afraid of 
ghosts, and the only method I could think of, at the 
present moment, to avert the disagreeable sensations 
which would inevitably assail me, when left alone in 
a haunted house, was to get drunk. Perhaps I 
thought of the donkey, and the Dutch courage which 


Benabled him to face the tiger, and I applied myself so 


vizorously to the claret, that I soon swallowed the 
better portion of three bottles. I might at the time 
have drunk so much water, my intellects remained 
perfectly clear, and while joining in the jovial con- 
versation that abounded, I was oppressed with a sense 


of approaching evil. We did not sit very late; I 
found a palanquin at the door, and away I went, 
carsing the hard fate which had thrown me upon the 
hospitality of a man, who had picked out the only 
method by which he could thoroughly annoy me, 
and wishing him in the regions below for his pains. 
Upon arriving at the place of destination, I was 
ushered into a very handsome house, and shown the 
apartment intended for me, fitted up in good style, 
ind provided with every thing that I could desire. 
Alamp was as usual left burning in one of the glass 
stades, appended to the wall, and my bed was pre- 
pared in the middle of the chamber, which opened on 
a verandah through three large windows. I had taken 
are to be well armed; a brace of double-barrelled 
pistols, which I brought with me, were loaded with 
slugs, and I laid them, and a drawn sword, upon the 
bed, determined at least that I would not be the dupe 
of any trick devised by human heads, The servants 
of the establishment were exceedingly civil in their 
inquiries whether they could do any thing for me; 
but they were at the same time evidently desirous to 
obtain a speedy dismissal; and, therefore, dispensing 
soon as possible with their services, I allowed them 
todepart. They immediately, upon receiving the 
required permission, bolted in a body, without mak- 
ing an attempt to look behind them ; in short, I per- 
ceived by their countenances that they were really 
under the influence of fear, which, whether ill or 
well founded, had inspired them with a determination 
‘0 avoid a place which they believed to contain 
something evil. I threw myself into bed, after a 
hasty glance round the apartment, which was very 
Well lighted with the lamp against the wall, and ano- 
ther upon a table not far from my bed. The claret 
how told; exhausted by the fatigues of the day, and 
more than a little stupefied by the wine I had drunk, 
I fell asleep immediately ; contrary to my expecta- 
tions, my apprehensions having yielded to the sopo- 
tifle power which weighed down my eyelids. I was 
not, however, destined to spend the night in repose; 
in this particular being less, or perhaps it may be 


fj deemed more, fortunate than Sir Walter Scott, who 


slept soundly in the only haunted chamber it was his 
chance to inhabit. How the following account will 
look upon paper, I do not know ; but in relating the 
circumstances which occurred to me, to the author of 
Waverley, 1 can never forget the impression which 
it made upon him, or the anxiety with which he ex- 
aimed, « But the finale, man; the finale ?” 

I was awakened out of a deep sleep by a heavy 
kump upon the chest, and opening my eyes, I en- 
“untered the most horrid countenance that mortal 
“er beheld, glaring at mie with the most fearful and 
hideous expression. Satan himself could not be more 


terrific; and turning round, I. saw the whole apart- 
ment filled with kindred demons, their tall. forms 
reaching almost to the ceiling; and their: gestures, 
strange, diabolical, and unearthly. In am agony of 
fear, I drew the counterpane over my head, hoping at 
least to shut out the horrid sight ; but the instant 
that I had thus sheltered myself, the cloth was snatch- 
ed away, and I again encountered the same super- 
-human visage, and again saw the outstretched hands 
ready to clutch me, while, as if newly broke loose 
from the infernal: regions, the attendant fiends were 
performing some horrible orgies around, I strove to 
| get my pistols, but my arm was paralyzed; I felt 
that I was in the power, and should be. the sport, of 
beings against whom it was vain to contend. I. 
opened my eyes widely, gazing with all the. power of 
vision, in the hope of finding that I had been deceiv- 
ed by some illusion of the brain; but no; theze 
were my tormentors, their long arms stretching over 
me, no retreat left, no escape, no possible means of 
evasion; and with this conviction on my mind, I 
burst out into a cold perspiration, and fainted away. 
How long I remained insensible I know not, but I 
was recalled to consciousness by, the same rude as- 
sault upon my chest that had awakened me before., 
There were my tormentors; and though I scarcely 

knew, so, swiftly were they dealt, where the blows 
came from, a sense of bodily pain was added to my 

mental suffering. I was subject to the night-mare, 
and I reasoned with myself, as I have often done un- 
der visitations of that oppressive enemy to repose, 
and thought that, if I could only move a hand or a 
foot, or a single finger, I should be released from the 
fearful thrall, and find that the whole was only some 

wild pageant of the brain. Once I recollected having 

suffered still more acute pain; when under the influ- 

ence of night-mare, I fancied that an’assassin was 

digging out my heart with his dagger, a vision con- 

jured up by the circumstance of my hand having, 

what is commonly called, fallen asleep, as it happened 

to lie upon my heart. Trusting that something of 
the kind had occurred,'I made a violent effort, and 

felt certain that I had in reality moved, for sometimes 

the attempt is apparently made with success, when in 

reality we are still bound with those invisible chains 

t which render us perfectly helpless. But though I had 

turned round upon my side, I had not the relief of 
finding that I had awakened from a disturbed sleep ; 

my enemies were still at hand, still carrying on their 

fearful cantrips, and grinning upon me with fiendish 

delight. Again I endeavoured to seize my pistols, 

but my arms, my whole body became paralyzed; I 

had no power left either to reason or to act; the 

apartment whirled round with me; I resigned myself 
to my fate, expecting momentarily to be dragged 

away by the surrounding demons, and plunged alive 

into the place of torment whence they came. It had 

seemed an age since! had become aware of this dread- 

ful visitation, and yet I suppose a very short time had 

in reality elapsed from the period of the first alarm. 

I now, as I have before stated, threw myself back in 

the bed, feeling that I must abide the worst ; but sud- 

‘denly a thought entered my head, that never struck 

me before. I again looked up, convinced myself that 

my conjecture was correct, and then all my fears sub- 

siding ut once, I seized my pistols, and fired away on 

both sides, Every shot told, down fell my assailants, 

measuring their length upon the floer, and showing 

in this position their true dimensions, which had been 

heightened and exaggerated by the shadows that 

danced upon the walls, and which, partly from the 

effects of wine, and partly through the confusion of 
fear, I had mistaken for the wretches themselves. 

The apartment was soon cleared, for the unwounded 

fled, and nothing now remained but the dead and 

‘dying, consisting of seven or eight brahminee mon- 

kies. These devils, for such they may truly be called, 

belonged to a neighbouring pagoda, living in its vi- 

cinity a life of luxury and ease, and whence it was 

not known that they were in the habit of making 

nightly excursions to government-house. They had 

been frequently seen by the servants and people about 

the place, gamboling in their fiendlike manner, but 

no one had ever guessed their identity with the mon- 

kies of the temple, every body in the fort firmly be- 

lieving that the enemy of man, with a legion of imps 

‘in his train, had chosen the place for the scéne of 
some of his revels, and as firmly expecting that he 

would carry off bodily any presumptuous adventurer 

who should be rash enough to intrude upon them. I 

had been simply told that the government-house was 

haunted ; but the discription of hobgoblins not being 

explained, I was unprepared with any clue that might 

lead to detection; yet even if the account had been 

more full and particular, I question-whether, under 

the circumstances, the excitement of claret, and an 

imagination prone to superstitious belief, I should 

have exercised a clearer judgment, or suffered less. 

Having at length obtained quiet, I fell asleep, and 

great was the surprise of the people who came in the 

morning, to see the floor strewed with the dead bodies 

of the sacred monkies. Whether they had heard the 

‘report of the pistols, I could not learn; for it is not 

easy to induce a native to confess that he has heard 

or seen any thing; but it is very certain that they did 

not expect to fipd me in the land of the living. 

The news specdily spread, and presently I had the 
brahmin of the temple, with a complaint of the sacri- 
lege I had committed in killing the monkies. It was 
in vain that I represented the good that would accrue 
from my disabusing the public mind upon the subject 
of the haunted mansion, or that I contended that the 
act was one of self-defence; there was no silencing 
his clamour. Upon arriving at the mansion of the 
resident, I found that the story had travelled before 
me; and it created, of course, no small degree of di- 
version among the party, who enjoyed many a hearty 
laugh, partly at my expense, and partly at that of the 
monkies. “ However, it proved no joke to me in the 
end, for my friend the resident fined me a hundred 
rupees for killing animals protected by the law, an 
act of inhospitality, considering all the features of the 
case, which J inwardly reprobated; for though I 
might possibly have driven oyt the rascals without 


that they had been the intruders. , 


observed that the brahmins belonging to’it 


ed out for them, however they might be tempted by 
the sight of food.’ To ill-treat, punish, or even drive 
out a monkey, in the neighbourhood of a protected 
temple or village, would be esteemed an offence of the 
greatest magnitude, under the strongest provecation, 
by any save the brahmins themselves, who make no 
scruple of giving an unruly individual of the sacred 
tribe a sound thrashing, should he commit a trespass 
or other misdemeanour.. While kept in the greatest 
order and subjection in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the pagoda, they exert the privilege of egress and 
regress in every other part of the district to which 
they belong. Woe to the bunnea whose basket of 
grain is left unprotected; the fruit and. vegetables re- 
quire careful and constant watching; while the 
sweetmeats, more, tempting than all, notwithstanding 
the vigilance of the owner, are frequently snatched 
away. ‘ 


From Frase'rs Magazine. — 
THE REMEMBRANCES OF A MONTHLY NUSE, 
LORD WALTER MAXWELL. 


Every tale ought to have a little exordium befcre it, or 
it would appear bald, and naked, as the cottage of my 
friend, Mrs. Wilmot, in the Albany Road, Camberwell, 
which she ‘built herself, and thinks the prettiest thing 
in the world ;—not even a passage or a tiny hall has 
she afforded herself! You are in upon her and all her 
doings in a moment, before she has time to ‘whisk off 
her apron, or sweep up her hearth. Not a tree nora 
shrub has she there to garnish up her little “ villa,” as 
she calls it ;—not even a gooseberry, bush, nor a plot of 
flowers, The baker and the butcher-boy peep over the 
green curtain of the glass door that opens into her front 
parlouor, and gaze upon her, at their will, in her subli- 
mest acts of duty, or her most unpropitious moments, 
just as it happens. And yet, in such blessed uncon- 
sciousness is the dear old soul, she boasts of the de- 
light she experiences in “ living ik a house of her own 
building, ” although every chimney in it smokes so 
much, that she resembles a dried red herring, and the 
only prospect she has from it is the sign of the “ Albany 
Arms,” just opro:ite. I never call upon the good old 
woman without resolving that, if I ever build, I will 
have either a good-sized garden, or a*carriage-sweep in 
front, with a very wilderness of trees, shrubs, and 
flowers about it; and that every narrative I write shall 
have also something of a heading to it, if it be only such 
as this respecting the smoke-dried, happy Mrs. Wilmot, 
of,the, Albany Road, who will, I know, never read this 
account, to disturb her contentment,- she cares but 
for two books in all the world—the Bible, and the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress.” But it is not ofthe simple Mrs. 
Wilmot that I am now going to write ; never yet had 
she an occasion for a“ Monthly Nurse,” and I am sure 
never will. Her very title of Mrs. before her name has 
been granted her from courtesy alone—a sort of brevet 
rank to cheer her maiden gloom, and it has done so,— 
for she feels a sort of pleasure when she hears people 
pity her widowed state, and was very near telling an ab- 
solute falshood. the other day, when some one asked her 
“what profession her late husband was?” She was 
only puzzled to find out a proper vocation for her ideal 
dead lord ; and, whilst she hesitated, I brought her off, 
by saying (I fear it was by equivocation, the cousin-ger- 
man ofa lie),“that the husband of my friend, Mrs. 
Wilmot, had never contradicted her once in her life, nor 
ever brought a tear into her eye; so we had better not 
talk about him, to—wound her feelings.” I was going 
to add, but the equivocation stuck in my throat, and we 
changed the subject of our conversation. Enough of 
Mrs. Wilmot and her lantern of a house; let us turn 
to grander personages, and more luxuriant dwellings. 
It is not necessary that all lords should be born Solo- 
mons. If we had so many of these wise men of the 
west on earth, we should think nothing of them. If 
diamonds paved our roads like flints, who would take 
the trouble of writing such beautiful tales about them, 
and polishing them withal? But it did not require a] 


female Solomon to find out that my Lord’ Maxwell, in 


whose family I found myself some years ago in the dig- 
nity of mine office, was of so innocent a mind, that, had 
the silver Medway been on fire (near which his house 
was situated), in the county of Kent, there is not a man 
throughout it, eligible to sit upon a jury, who would 
have, accused, or even suspected, him of having been 
the incendiary. 


Two of the daughters of this nobleman, Lady Stella 
and Lady Margaret, had been married some months 
previously, on the same day, to two gentleman, officers 
who had been at college tegether, and were rhost inti- 
mate friends; thereforoas the fair sisters were both 
likely to fulfil the first commandment given on earth 
—namely, to “increase and multiply, ” their father, for 
want of something better to amuse him with, incised 
upon it, that, his mansion should be the honoured spot 
where the two expected scions of his anciant house 
should first behold the light of day, and add fresh hon- 
ours to its far-spreading connexions. 

Tt was a fortunate thing for Lord Maxwell, that he 
conceived this one “ fixed idea ;” for it kept at -a dis- 
tance—for some time, at least—the foul fiend, ennui, 
nay, might be the means of’ destroying him altogether ; 
for, with two grandsons born at a time, or nearly 80, 
born under his own roof, and in a great measure to be 
brought up under his own superintendence (for he was 
too rich to fear any opposition of his wishes from his 
daughters or their husbands), he should have pienty to 
do,—he having: but one other child, and that one, alas! 
a son, and an idiot! 

The sisters being very much attached to each other, 
very readily gave in to their father’s whim, of their 
being together during the approaching time; and, as a 
few weeks might intervene between the two accouche. 
ments, I beldly undertook the care of both ladies, trust. 
ing to good Fortune that I might bo enabled to get 
through such double-duty well. J know not what sort 


having recourse to my pistols, nothing but the sight 
the dead bodies would have convinced: the natives 


‘ Ehad the curiosity to visit the pagoda that enter- 
tained the brutes which had cost me ‘so-.dear, and I 
with 
infinite wisdom, contrived to avoid the annoyance 
which such troublesome appendages would ‘have oc: 
casioned, had they been permitted to approach: too: 
near, The monkeys attached to the establishment 
were sufficiently well drilled, and disciplined to main- | 
tain a respectful distance from the temple, never being 
permitted to pass a certain line of demarcation matk- 


of a woman the deceased Lady Maxwell was but of 


this Lam certain, that she imparted not much talent, of 
any kind whatever,to her children; for very little better’ 
Margaret and Stella. They could just keep themselves 
out of mischief, and that was all 
The two husbands of these ladies were acute, sensi: 
ble men; and they proved they were so, by conttiving «. 
to escape together, on what they, chose to ‘call @ megeg. 
sary affair of business;to Scotland, iduring all this dtead - 
ed nursing. concern, ‘which engrossed the.thoughts and: . 
conversation of their noble father-in-law and their re- 
| spective ladies, 
It may be thought that but Tittle could be gleaned 
worthy of my note-book andthe’ public from such a 
family as this; but 1 found it otherwise. Next to the 
ions of mankind their follies provide the most abun- 
dant harvest for those who know how to, winnow out 
the corn. I have collected a few ‘sheaves, such’ as'they 
are, and shall give them, chaff and all, to the #eader ; 
he must thresh and dress them.for himself: there shall -. 
be no tares amongst the wheat. 
Two most dious apartments contiguous to each 
other, and having one common dressing-room ‘(ory ra- 
ther, upper drawing-room, for. it was furnished asione), 
together with another sleeping apartment for myself, . 
and an ante-room, were set apart-for the use of the 
nursing concern, whenever it should please Heaven to 
let us commence. The old lord told that he should 
feel he had a right of entrée to the i of his: - 
daughters, as it would be. a. dull thing for him to be 
quite alone for so long a time ;” and, as he was just bit 
with the new-fangled science of » he teld mie 
also he should sit there-a good deal; and stiidy all the 
evidence pro and con about it, as he trusted’ to be able, 
by education, assisted by hints from the children's heads 
themselves, to supply any deficiency of nature, and im- 
prove what she herself indicated,—a thing he had ne- 
glected to do with poor Lord Walter, his son; and see — 


_| what was the consequence;—he could’ never be trusted 


with the care of himself, and, in fact, was:not fit to in- | 
herit the title and fortune of his father,” - . 

The “moral culture,” therefore of Mr. Levison, 
‘founded on “ the physiognomical system of Drs, Gall 
and Spurzheim,” was always in Lord Maxwell's hands, 
and the subject of it ever on“ his tongue. He almost 
stupified me with reading aloud from ‘the “Transae- 
tions of the Phrenological Society,” and other treatises 
in support of his favorite theory; whilst; the -sisters, 
giving themselves up entirely to the nursing concern, - 
ation each other, and watched every turn of each ~ 
other’s countenances with all the anxiety of which their — 
nature was capable. Pour Lord Walter was never ad- 
mitted within our suite of apartments, although - his 
attendant, the affectionate but ignorant Irishwoman, _ 
who had nursed and had the care of him from an infant, — 
declared that “the dear young gentleman fretted and 
pined himself almost to death, because he was not al- 
lowed tp. enter where his father. was; and. that, for all 
he was a little*daft, or so, he knew very well thatsome- | 
thing was going on out of the usual way in the house, ~ 
and she had great difficulty, in consequence, of manag- 
ing him. He never would pass those doors,” she said, 
“without making a ‘hillabaloo’ and disturbance that 
she could not prevent.” On these occasions, a plentiful 
supply of orange marmalade, and French bons-bons, of 
both of which he was very fond, although neatly twenty ~ 
years .of age, generally pacified “hit, and sent him 
munching away to his own and his nurse’s apartments. 
“ Papa will craze himself with this new study,” said 
the Lady Margaret Lenox to her sister, thé wife of Co- 
jonel Frampton, “For my part, I think nothing of 
craniology, or whatever it is called,—for Lenox says ‘ it 
is alla parcel of stuff, and he once told Mr. Combe so . 
himself.” jon? Ge 

“And who is Mr. Combe, Margy?” inquired Lady 
Stella, one or two degrees lower than her sister in intel- 
leet, but much ‘the prettier of the two, having a very 
white skin, large unmeaning blue eyes, and very regular 
features. 
“Oh, I don’t know who he is, I am sure,” said the 
other; “but papa can tell you; he is always making | 
use of his name. Lenox met him somewhere or other, 

I believe, in Edinburgh, and he did not leave him a leg 
to stand on,” said the erudite young lady. ~-.. . 
“Poor fellow!” sighed the gentle Stella; “I could 
not have thought Lenox would have been so cruel! But 
these soldiers, you know,—they have no merey in their 
nature! I hope he bought him a couple of wooden 


.“Ha! ha! ha!” tittered the wife of Major Lenox; 
did you think that ‘I meant that Lenox actually cut off 
‘Mr. Combe’s legs? No, no, my dear child, he only 
crippled his arguments, I believe,—for I heard hiin say, 
* that he had not left him a leg to stand on,” 

As I heard this most intelligent conversation, I 
thought to myself that I should like to see this Major 
Lenox very much,—for, although it does not require the 
vory et-ongest head to confute the out-growing fancies 
and conceits of a phrenologist, however right they may 
be in some few particulars, yet, to keep himself clear 
from this prevailing epidemic now raging through the 
land was something, and shewed a sound, moral state 
of health, that in the sickly atmosphere I was. in at: 
Lord Maxwell’s would have given me. pleasure to have 
inhaled. 

To impart an idea of poor Lord Walter, I must de- 
scribe him as I saw him a few days after I came to the 
Hall. His chief delight was in swinging between two 
trees, in a corner of the park, where a sort of cradle. 
swing, very high in its bulwarks, had been put up for 
him, to prevent:his injuring himself by a’ fall, with 
plenty of hay spread out beneath. He would sit there 
swinging himself for hours; his nurse on a garden-chair 
close by him,—for sbe never left him a moment, To 
diversify his enjoyments, he was in the habit of shooting 
off pop-guns at her, whenever she happened to dose a 
little; and if he hit her on the nose or eyes his pleasure 
amounted to transport, and he would make the park . 
ring again with bis loud and continued idiotic laugh. 
The good woman, who loved him tenderly, perhaps the 
more for his unhappy state of mind, and total depen- 
dance upon herself for all his comforts, had taught him, 
with infinite pains, the following dialogue, or, rather, 
nursery duet, and had the good humour and kindness 
to take her part in it at least twenty times a-day, which 
ever produced the same effect upon her charge—that of 
excessive delight. ‘So she often affected to be napping, 
to give “her dear Lord Watty” a repetition of this peu- 
rile enjoyment. 
He had always, when seated in his swing, surrounded 
by bis ehair, a small basket tied on to his side, contain. 
ing this said popgun, made of a swan-quill, anid a bit of 
stick, with plenty of ammunition provided daily for his 
use (would that,ull ammunition were equally innocent) 
slices from large turnips or potatoes. Hid behind 
another tree, I noted down tbe following scene, with 
certain reflections on it with which I will not trouble 
the reader, 
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BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


“He was awinging himself when I first arrived, with 


great gusto, throwing himself backwards and forwards, 

and kickifig out ‘his feet to give-himself motion ; but 

perceiving, all.of @sudden, that his nurse was dosing, 

or | to do so, he his other and favourite 

most ‘valiantly. Charging his gu with the 

of: potatee.or turnip (I' know not whieh), he shot 

, it off, and made, 1 suppose, “a palpable hit ;” for he 

. bawlediout,' with the imperfect articulation of idiocy, 
yet ao that could imake shift to understand him, 


teaden ball, fly,” 
‘And knock out her, eye! 
(in the same tone and tune) 
‘Oh! fie, Watty, fie! 
"To put outmy eye. 
Another ball 
To shoot off her nose 
try. 


t 


Oh! Watty, forshamet: 


You will kill your olddamet = 


(with third plc i anda igh este 


Away goce her bead 
Poor Nursey is dead. 
(pretending t fll dm dead, 
Oh! Watty, for shame! 
You have Killed your old dame Oh! ‘oh oh! 
And then came the loud, boisterous laugh of ecstacy, 


in which the kind old wowan joined with apparently as 
much glee as himself. I away wis moistened 


eheck, and a heart full to bursting. 
be ccntinued.) 


—_— ‘rods, buckets, (always wearing out.) and leather, are } 


The Hiterary Omnivus. 


PHILADELPHIA, MAY 11,1838. 


Specie.—The Banks of the city and county 
of Philadelphia, very generally, commenced 
paying specie on Monday for all sums under 
one dollar, and we understand several 
amounts have been daily deposited in coin. 
This mode of beginning will, we doubt not, 
result in coin becoming again plenty, a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. 


Change in Mechanics —The last British and 
Foreign Review contains a very curiousgnd 
interesting article on the prospective changes 
in méchanics, resulting from electro-magnet- 
ism and the now tried and approved applica- 
tion of power without reference to locality. 
Power is transferred, and ‘the greater the dis- 
tance it is transferred the more perfect will be 
its action. The ocean tide—the current of a 
river, a mountain torrent, may now be made 
a source of | power, producing effects in exact 
proportion to the original velocity or weight; 
any primary power, whether of fire, water, or 
wind, may be transferred with unerring cer- 
tainty; so that a manufactory may be miles 
distant from the spot where the power is ge- 
nerated, and there is no longer any necessity 
that workmen should be crowded together in 
unwholesome contact. We must transcribe 
thé description of tie modus operandi from 
the Review :— 

“We may now venture to describe, as simply as 
we can, the modus operandi. Suppose a torrent of 
water ‘in an almost inaccessible mountain several 
miles from a spot admirably calculated for establish- 
ing a manufactory. If the torrent be made to: work, 
by means of a water-wheel, exhausting pumps, which 
draw out the air from an air-tight tube made of iron, 
or any material which will remain air-tight, and bear 
at the utmost fifteen pounds external pressure on the 
square inch, it is clear that if the other end of the 
tube is connected with the slides of an engine, that 
one side of the piston in the engine would be ex- 
hausted of the air in it; if the air is allowed to enter 
on the other side, it is evident, if the vacuum be per- 
fect, that there would be the pressure of fifteen pounds 
on the,square inch of the area of the piston; as the 
vacuum never is complete, make the calculation at 
_two thirds or ten pounds effective pressure, the posi- 
tien of the’slides changing, in the usual way, the re- 
eiprocating action ensues as in a steam engine.—lIt 
is with air instead of steam, and which air is exhaust- 
ed through a tube at. any distance, and carried either 
above or under ground, as most convenient, so that it 
be only kept air-tight. The friction of attenuating 
air, though trifling, must be considered. It must be 
always kept in mind that no power is or can be 
gained; it is only transferred, and that with some 
loss. But as'the difference between the same power 
produced by coals and steam, and the ‘expenses of lo- 
— and other incidents, are great, the little loss can 

be easily borne, It must be clear that the original 
amount of power may be kept whole or divided either 
into a few or many branches, and each taken to its 
separate engine ; so that the aggregate, allowing for 
friction, does not exceed the primary amount of power 
obtained from the torrent, river, wind or fire. 

Joan Hacvs, the engineer of Cable street, Well- 
close Square, has earned the immortal honour of 
bringing to perfection that pneumatic transfer of 
power, and thus enrolled his name as a benefactor to 

his country. 

Like all great and useful dinllodbane of the laws 
of nature, it has had for several years to straggle 
against prejudice and ignorance, and the assumption 
of knowledge under the mask of caution. Foster of 
Stourbridge was, we believe, the first who used 
Hague’s engine, and has never permitted it to rest 
from the hour it was put into motion. The mint 
work at Utrecht was made by Hague, and is worked 
by it. The mint work at Rio Janeiro was also made 


by him on the same principle, and the drawings made 
by Mr. Bell, now in charge of the Pasha of Egypt's 
steam vessels, are still in Cable Street, and. of great 
beauty.» ‘he Sultan’e machinery. for making gun- 


this pneumatic engine.’ The primary power from 
which. it is transferred is about three quarters of a 
mile from! the works, “The conviction of its import- 


{ance has at last: penetrated into Lancashire, and 


Messrs. Wrigby, Lowside Collinry near Oldham, have 
adopted it. The Tregollan Miniug Company, Charles- 
town, are using it, and are in treaty. for seven more. 
In Cheshire, there is one three miles from the primary 
power! Several are used, in sugar houses in. Lon- 
‘don; and. lastly, a.Company -has taken a wild moor 
in Lancashire, on. which are streams and falls of 
water, for the purpose of transferring the power, and 

letting out to in the 


_| district. 


The pneumatic power mines 
| from water is thus simply constructed. 
Suppose a series of iron boxes, each containing a 
ton of water, and twenty feet from each other. Ex- 
hausting pumps extract the air from these boxes, the 
water rushes into the lower box to fill the vacuum ; 
as soon as it is full the valve closes, and the com- 
munication to the box next above ‘opens, and the 
water goes to the next, and so, until it is poured* out 
either to flow away, or used to work an overshot 
wheel: as soon as the first box has delivered its 
Water to the next above it, the water rushes into it 
‘again, the vacuum being kept up, and the action con- 
tinues. The machinery is very strong and simple, 
and not by any means liable to get out of order. It 
is evident that the cumbrous assemblage of beams, 


all done away with, and instead of forcing a mon- 
strous column of water, it is made, philosophically, to 
follow and to flow away. The experiments tried 
some ‘years since, for the South American mines, 
failed from the imperfection of the machinery, and 
the fact of science not being then so far advariced as 
to lead to such results as Hague has produced. A 
pneumatic engine may be made to work a pneumatic 
water-raising’ apparatus, the primary power for effect- 
ing which may be any number of miles distant! Such 
facts throw into shadow the expectations which were 
entertained by the most vivid imaginations only a few 
years since, and open a field for fresh exertions and 
new success. 
The article goes on to state what we have 
always firmly believed, that steam carriages 
on common roads have entirely succeeded in 
England, and are destined to supersede rail- 
roads. No patronage from individuals has 
yet been extended to them, and the projects 
have been allowed, as Fulton and Watt were, 
to struggle alone. But ultimately truth and 
economy will prevail. The writer believes 
in the practical effects of electro-magnetism, 
to test which on a a he scale the Emperor of 
Russia has supplied M. Jacobi with ample 
means. 
MELANCHOLY DEATH BY LIGHTNING. 
New-Beaurn, Union Co., May 5, 1838. 
It becomes our painful duty to relate one of the 
most heart rending and shocking scenes, that has 
ever occurred in our place. The circumstances are 
as follows : 
On Saturday afternoon last, Mary, wife of the 
editor of this paper, and two of her sisters, Elizabeth | A 
and Susannah, ail daughters of Mr. P. Frank of this 
place, were in a chamber of the dwelling occupied by 
us, engaged in sewing, when a thunder storm arose 
in the western horizon, which increased in severity as 
it approached this place. 
After it began to thunder very hard and lighten 
very sharp, Mrs. 8. told her sisters that they would 
go down till the storm was over. They accordingly 
moved towards the stairway—Mrs. leading, fol- 
lowed first by Susannah and then Elizabeth. After 


descending the stair-case a few steps, the lightning 


struck the building, and in its passage struck the two 
first. Immediately after the flash, we entered the 
house, when lo! we beheld two sisters lying, side by 
side, at the foot of the stairs, covered with the white 
mantle of death, who, but a moment before were 
pleasant and happy together. Mrs. Seebold shortly 
showed signs of life, and with active applications, 
was soon entirely revived, and has now nearly recov- 
ered. But poor Susannah! “ her days were num- 
bered,” she lay never more to rise. Her death was 
instantaneous. She had been a very interesting girl, 
was between 15 and 16 years, and was respected and 
esteemed by all who knew her. Too true it is, that 
“In the midst of life, we are in death.”——Anti Ma- 
sonic Star. 

Recklessness and Accident.—Yesterday, a few 
minutes after 12 o’clock, as a little girl, about seven 
years of age, was walking home from school, in Se- 
cond street, above La Grange, a dray with a pipe of 
wine on it was driven suddenly up against the curb 
stone upon which she was walking, knocking her 
over into the street, the wheel grazing her head and 
inflicting a shocking gash from the nose to the top of 
the forehead, and another severe one on the back of 
the head. The drayman never stopped to survey the 
mischief he had done, butkept on. Immediate mea- 
sures were taken, however, for his arrest, cen we 
believe were successful. 

The steam packet “Great Western,” Captain 
Hosken, departed from New York on Monday, pre- 
cisely at a quarter before two-o’clock, P.M. A gen- 
tleman who witnessed her departure from the Battery, 
says that there were fourteen steamboats, crowded 
with spectators, that accompanied her to the Narrows, 
and some of them went as far as Sandy Hook. It 
was estimated that thirty thousand persons thronged 
the Battery and its vicinity. Several guns were fired. 
She left New York amidst the good wishes and hearty 
cheers of tens of thousands of our fellow citizens. 
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powder was constructed. by Hague, and worked by}: 


Another shocking instance of the fatal conse- 
quences arising from the detestable practice of carry- 
ing deadly: weapons is narrated as follows in the sa 
isville Journal of the L6th inst: 

« There: was, we‘ understand, a bloody ‘piece of 
work at Smithfield, in this State, on Friday last. 
gentleman from that place relates the circumstances to 
us as follows: A ‘physician, boarding at a tavern in. 
the town, offered an insult to the landlady in the 
absence of her husband, and sheordered him, in con- 
sequence of it; to leave the house immediately... He 
refused tog, and the bar-keeper, with a view to en- 
force the order, followed him to:his room. ‘The phy- 
sician, after entering his room, drew a pistol: and 
threatened the bar-keeper with instant: death. if he 
approached. : The bar-keeper, nevertheless, continued. 
to advance, and the physician shot him through the 
body, whereupon the former drew a Bowie knife and. 
laid his antagonist dead upon the spot. The physi- 
cian died with scarcely a struggle, and the berhenpen: 
breathed his last shortly afterwards.” 


’ The Albany Argus informs us that a Convention | 


of the Western Banks of the State of New York, 
was held at Auburn on the 25th ult. It is said to 
have been very numerously attended, and resulted in 
a determination to co-operate with the city of New 
York in an early resumption cf specie payments, and 
to maintain the credit of the New York safety fund 
notes. 

The Pupils of the Blind Institution under their 
teacher Mr. Friedlander, have been exciting the warm 
sympathies of the editors and citizens of Baltimore. 
they have now proceebed to Washington, to interest 
the feelings and ore the ears of members of Con- 
gress. 

The Fire at Charleston.—The Charleston Courier 
Extra, of May Ist. contains a list of every house, &c. 
destroyed by the late fire in that city, which occupies, 
about six columns. ‘The total loss by the fire is esti- 
mated at $3,000,000. “kad 

Prompt Liberality.—The citizens of Wilmington, 
N. C, immediately on the receipt of the news of the 
Fire in Charleston, held a. public meeting, passed 
resolutions of condolence, and collected the sum of 
eleven hundred dollars for the sufferers, which was 
promptly remitted by the return mail. _ 

Tampico Blockaded.— New Orleans slips of 28th 
April, mention the return to that port-of the schooner 
Sarah Ann, from Tampico, having been prevented on 
the 22d April from entering Tampico by the French 
brig of war Perouse, which was blockading it. 

Going Ahead !—Rail Road facilities were practi- 
cally exemplified last week. Hackett performed Fal- 
staff on Thursday night at Washington, appeared at 
Philadelphia on Friday, repeated Falstaff, which had 
been called for once more, at Washington on Satur- 
day, rested twelve hours in ‘each of those cities, and 
reached New York the next evening, Sunday, about 
midnight. 

Coal from Pottsville—Seven thousand tons of 
coal have been shipped from Pottsville this season, of 
which one thousand were for the Philadelphia market, 
and the balance for the market along the line of the 
canal. » 

The Editor of the Baltimore Sun says he is deter- 
mined to get married. Beware! 

The Great Infamous.—Webb is going on a visit 
to Europe in the Great Western, so it is said. The 
passengers, it is reported, have each supplied them- 
- with a brace of pistols. We don’t believe it. 

« mahogany stock and percussion caps” is all that 
would be necessary to frighten him {nto propriety. 


Fire near Washington—The dwelling of Col. 
Hickey, distant about two and a half miles from the 
city, and east of the Capitol, was destroyed by fire 
on Friday morning, the 4th inst., with nearly the 
whole of its contents, - Loss, 1500 dollars. 

A Gang of Counterfeiters, eleven in all, were ar- 
rested in Mobile on the 28th of April, ult. $5000 in 
counterfeit money was found on their persons—a 
portion of it on the City Bark of New Orleans, and 
the balance on the United States Bank, and some 
‘Texas money. 

Night Thoughts —Susannah, in Tristram Shandy, 
thinks death is best met in bed. I am sure trou- 
ble and vexation are not. The watches of the night 
press wearily when disturbed by fruitless regrets aud 
disagreeable anticipati Lockhart’s Life of Scott. 

A lady consulted St. Francis of Sales on the law- 
fulness of using rogue. « Why,” said he, “some 
pious men object to it; others see no harm in it; I 
will hold a middle course, allow you to use it on one 
cheek.” 

Metaxcuorr.—A young man named Orrin Tho- 
mas, engineer on.the new steam boat Cleaveland, 
was instantly killed} on Monday week, just as the 
boat was leaving Conneaut for Detroit. While en- 
gaged in fixing some part or the machinery, his head 
came in contact with one of the ponderous cranks, 
by which it was crushed to pieces. His age was only 
18 years. 


The death of Mons, Sciarra’s daughter, by | a fall 
from a rope at wheeling, is contradicted. 

Errecrs or 1nTEMPERANCE.—On Thursday last, 
the 3d inst,, says the Mauch Chunk Courier, an in- 
quest was held by Isaac T’, Dodson, Esq., at Nesque- 
honing, over the body of Mrs, A. Coyle, wife of Tho- 
mas Coyle, who suddenly died that morning under 
suspicious circumstances. The facts as elicited by 
the inquest were, that Mr, and Mrs, M:Nally, in 
whose shantee Coyle and his wife boarded—the 
whole of whom were addicted to intemperate habits 
—that on Sunday evening the 29th of April, Coyle 
being absent, Mrs. M:Nally in a fit of jealousy and 
intemperance struck Mrs. Coyle several times on the 
temples with a fire poker, inflicting severe contusions. 
Coyle returned that night and commenced a series of 
brutal outrages on the person of his wife, and repeat. 
ed them at intervals for several days, when his wife 


was found dead on Thuraday morning. 


Was ten 


Anotutr.—A man by the name of Johnson, om 


Sunday, between two and three o’cluck, P.-Mi, came: 
home to his residence in Dhvision street, New York,. 
intoxicated, and after sitting down to his dinner in @ 
few minutes rose from the table and turned to ang 
beat his wife in a shocking manner. She, ‘after ¢. 
short time submitting to his violence, seized an axe: 
in the corner in self defence, and nearly severed hig. 
arm from the body. Her passions, which were p justly 
roused at the time, having now subsided, she is ‘doi 

all'in her power, in conjunction with the physician, 


toalleviate the distress the ‘severe: . 


wounds she inflicted. 


‘A Charleston slip of the 3d inst, says: « We eras 
from a passenger in the schooner Erie, Captain. : 
Nye, from St. John’s (E. F.) via. Cockspur, that pre. | 


vious to leaving Savannah, it was reported that in- 
telligence had been received in that city, that New. 
mansville, Florida, had been taken by the ot Del 
and eight families murdered. 7 


FOREIGN NEWS. 

‘The packet ship United States has arrived at New 
York from Liverpool, bringing London and Liverpool 
papers to the 7th of April—one day later than those 
by the Great Western, The excitement on the 
Canada question appears to have totally subsided, 
The Cotton market was dull at the last advices, The 
subjoined items, from the summaries of the New 
York, papers, contain every thing of interest brought. 
by this arrival, 

The Canadian commissioners, the Earl of Durham, 
and Col. Grey, were to leave London on the 12th, 
The former, with his lady, were to embark in the 
Hastings, ship of the line; and Colonel and Mrs, 
Grey in the Malabar, 74, which will tske out the 
head quarters of the 71st, which the gallant colonel 
commands, 

The tories in parliament seemed to be quite san- 
guine that they will ultimate'y overthrow the ministry. 
On a recent decision, imputing blame on the minis- 
try, they came within two votes of a majority. On 
the 6th, an ineffectual attempt was made to emanci- 
pate the negroes of Jamaica by the first of August 
next asa retaliatory act upon the colonial govern 
ment of that island, particularly because they had 
neglected to fulfil their part of the apprenticeship en- 
gagement. But the resolution, which was supported 
warmly by O’Connell, was put down by a heavy 
vote. 

‘In the House of Commons Mr. Blackstone moved 
that the printer of the Morning Chronicle, and John 
S. Poulter, Esq. be called to the bar of the House on 
Monday, for a breach of privilege—the latter in writ 
ing and the former in printing a letter, alleging that 
Mr. Poulter had been unseated by an unptincipled 
combination—by a corrupt majority of a commit- 
tee, &c.——in short charging fraud upon the election 
committee which had declared him not duly elected 
for Shaftsbury. The motion was agreed to. 

The Metropolitan police the last year cost L.220,- 
000. The deposites in the Savings Banks of Eng- 
land for 1837, were over twenty and a half millions 
sterling, being £.900,000 over 1835. The corona- 
tion of Victoria is fixed for June 26th. It is proposed 
in parliament to abolish altogether the punishment of 
transportation, substituting a general system of im- 
prisonment. 

We see no confirmation of the statement that the 
Bank of Englahd had resolved to ship no more bul- 
lion to the United States. 

A new company with a capital of 1,500,000, is 
forming at Liverpool, for a line of steam ships be- 
tween that port and New York. 

An English paper of April 4, records the marriage 
of Miss Stephens, the Vocalist, to the Earl of Essex; 
and Madame Vestris to Mr. Charles Matthews, son 
of the eminent comedian of that name. 

The stock jobbers are exceedingly active in Paris, 
and a sort of speculation mania has seized the com- 
munity. On the 30th of March, in the Chamber of 
Deputies, M. Fulchiron brought up the subject of the 
Committee appointed to report a bill respecting trad- 
ing and monied companies and associations. He in- 


‘sisted that the law was much and instantly needed. 


The States General of Holland having closed their 
Sessions, a Speech was delivered to them in the 
name of the King. It contains no direct allusion to 
the subject of the differences with Belgium. All that 
may be considered as having allusion to them is the 
following: 

« The adoption of the extraordinary expenses for 
the army and navy, and the unanimity of the second 
chamber on that occasion, enables the government 
to exert itself without relaxation to obtain a final set- 
tlement of our affairs.” 

Loxvon, April 7—Money Market.—The English 
Stock Market, which was feeble in the early part of 
the week, has during the last two days evinced # 
much firmer appearance ; and, though the business 
has not been extensive, prices are all higher. Ex 
chequer bills are 64 to 66, and India bonds have been 
done at 70 prem. Money still continues abundant, 
and though there has been a considerable exporta- 
tion of bullion to America, the influx of the precious 
metals from the Continent has been quite sufficient 
to meet the demand thus occasioned. 

Panis, April 5, 3 o’clock, P. M.—Last prices-— 
Five per cents, 103f, 80c Three per cents, 81f. 5¢ 
Liverroo. Corron Manxxr, April 6. 

The sales of the week amount to 28,100 bales, in- 
cluding 3,000 American on speculation, and 900 
American and 350 Surat for export. 330 Sea Island, 
17d to 33d; do Strained do, 0; 210 Upland 5 1-2 ® 
8 1-20; 140 Mobile, &c. 5 a 9 1-2d; 590 New Or- 
leans, 5 7-8 a 7 3-8d, 

Saturday, 7th.—The cotton market is dull and 
spiritless, and prices rather tending downwards. The 
sales of to-day are 3000 bags, including 200 America® 
on speoulation, 
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